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Air Invader: He Is the 1944 Invasion Spearhead 














The gasoline station that goes to sea 


PS taery 


A single Navy fighter or 
torpedo plane uses more gallons of 
gasoline per hour than fifty auto- 
mobiles. Therefore, a ‘“‘flat-top’’ has 
to be more than a floating landing 


also carry better gasoline. Nearly 
every drop is the high-octane fuel 
for which American aviation engines 
are designed — practically every gal- 
lon of which contains Ethyl fluid. 
When the fighting is over you'll beable 
to get gasoline of far higher quality 
for running your automobile, air- 
plane, truck or bus than you’ve ever 
had before . . . and ultimately post- 
war engines will be designed to get 
more power and economy from this 


greatly improved gasoline. 

We of Ethyl look forward to 
working with the engineers of the 
automotive, petroleum and aviation 
industries in making the best use of 
high quality post-war gasoline. Our 
research workers in Detroit and San 
Bernardino are now engrossed in war 
work, but when peace is won they 
will once more help industry develop 
better and more economical trans- 
portation. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by 
oil companies to improve the antiknock 

U. S. aircraft carriers not only quality of aviation and motor gasoline. 
carry a bigger stock of gasoline than "ae 
any service station ashore, but they 


field. It also has to be a seagoing 
gasoline station—a “‘super station” 
if there ever was one. 
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GASOLINE POWERS THE ATTACK— DON'T WASTE A DROP! 





Rubber boots that put the heat on ice 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


wun a plane’s flying at 400 
miles an hour the tips of the 
ptopellers may be moving at nearly 
twice the speed of sound. Yet at this 
speed, ice can form on the propeller 
blades at high altitudes. Then power is 
lost, the engine gets out of balance, 
dangerous vibration begins, and there’s 
the chance that chunks of ice will be 
hurled against the cockpit windshield. 
Some time ago B. F. Goodrich de- 
veloped a propeller shoe for commer- 
cial planes that spread antifreeze along 
the edges of the blade. But on war- 


planes, tracer bullets from enemy guns 
might set the antifreeze on fire — in- 
creasing danger instead of reducing it. 


B. F. Goodrich research men, with 
aviation engineers, went to work on 
the problem — and found the answer 
in an electric heating boot for the lead- 
ing edges of the propeller blade. This 
boot is made of a synthetic rubber that 
conducts heating current, concentrates 
the heat on the leading edge of the 
blade, where most ice forms. It’s in- 
sulated to keep heat from going into 
the blade where it could do no good. 


Today these boots are preventing the 
accumulation of ice on propeller blades 
wherever they’re in use. They make 
flying safer. 

B. F. Goodrich research with rub- 
ber — natural and synthetic — has 
brought many important developments 
and solved many problems for both 
war and industry. If you have a prob- 
lem that rubber might solve, write 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 


Ohio. Fus 


B.F. Goodrich 
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‘Business Futures 


are being charted with these 


Four Guides 


During war the tremendous influence of adequate administrative control is 
reflected in higher production, in conservation of materials, in improved cost 
record practices leading to efficient handling of government contract termi- 
nations. Because such control is urgent today—and will be more so in the 
future—Remington Rand has assembled in four special books a wealth of 
information on the graphic methods of record control now used by many 
business organizations. Based entirely on actual experience, these publica- 
tions demonstrate how the “Fact-Power” of Kardex Visible Administrative 
Control is solving a wide variety of managerial problems. 


GUIDE TO INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 


The methods used by some of the largest war- 
goods producers to achiéve maximum output 
with a controlled flow of materials are detailed in 
“Stock Control for the Manufacturer”. Twenty 
sets of actual forms are included, with helpful 
analysis of each. : 


GUIDE TO BETTER CONTROL 
OF CosTs 


“Cost Analysis for Profit Control” shows the 
latest techniques in efficient cost accounting 
systems and procedures. Included are twenty 
working samples of Kardex Visible Records and 
details of fifty types of cost systems now used by 
well-known organizations. 


GUIDE TO REDUCED : »> 
MATERIALS INVENTORIES 


From the Office of the Chief of Ordnance, US. 
Army, has come a simplified method of produc- 
tion and material control, recommended as 
sound business practice for manufacturers. This 
is presented in full detail in “Control for Mini- 
mizing Commitments, Work in Process and In- 
ventories’’. 


GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL »> 
CONTRACT TERMINATIONS 


“Effective Control of Terminated Government 
Contracts as Practiced by Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
Inc.”, describes preparations and procedures 
that have resulted in outstandingly successful 
negotiated settlements. Twenty-six pages full of 
good suggestions! 


The vital information contained in these publications 
ts available without charge. The last two will be sent 
free, the other on loan service from our Systems Research 
Data File. Inquire of our nearest Branch Office. 
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The Cover—Parachute and air- 
borne troops are the spearheads 
of modern invasions. This pho- 
tograph was taken at the very 
instant a paratrooper loaded with 
battle gear cleared the door of 
his plane in a practice*jump over 
New Guinea and it conveys dra- 
matically the tense effort that 
goes into each crucial leap. For 
an account of the air invaders’ 
feats in France last week, see page 
81. (U.S. Army Signal Corps 
photo. ) 5 
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LETTERS 


Hiram and Kiski 

In your issue of May 15, you tell of the 
educational experiment just being estab- 
lished at Kiski School, whereby students 
study only one subject intensively for about 
eight weeks. Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio, 
for eleven or twelve years has been follow- 
ing just exactly that program, and with great 
success, too. Incidentally, Hiram has had a 
unit of the Army Air Forces and they have 
found this program “just what the general 
ordered.” 





Grorce W. Morais, Hiram ’24 
Minister, First Christian Church 


Bedford, Ind. 


As Newsweek pointed out, the Kisk 
School experiment is an innovation in sec 
ondary education. 


Pons 


Happiness Now 

The reason our government gives that the 
return of our boys is so slow is “lack of pas 
sage space.” Yet they find room to bring her 
a boatload of Australian girls! ( NEwswEs, 
May 1). I have been waiting patiently fo 
my fiancé’s return for over two years, 
while waiting have patriotically done vitl 
war work. I am 23 and want my happines 
now. 


NAME WITHHELD BY REQUEST 
Waterloo, N. Y. — 
Mint for Juleps 
Col. R. McC. Bullington’s notion (NEw 
WEEK, May 22) that the finest bourbon mit 





Courteous 


alm These are traditions of the telephone business. 


The courtesy born of competence and the calm, sure 
speed that comes from knowing how. 


and Learned in peace, these are valuable traits in war 


when Bell System people are under more pressure 
than ever before. 


Even in today’s rush and hurry, “The Voice With a 
Ope Cll Smile” keeps right on being a part of telephone 


service, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @ 


When you're calling over war-busy lines, the Long Distance operator may ask you to “please 
limit your call to 5 minutes.” That’s to help more calls get through during rush periods. 





“Scoff, if you will, Gentlemen, 
but this woman will live!” 


LOWLY, and with the fierce conviction 
J and undying faith that had marked 
him from the beginning, Lister, his scal- 

1 laid aside, the last dressing com- 
pleted, addressed his critical audience. 


In the eyes of one or two he saw. hope 
and faith to buttress his own, but on the 
faces of others—some of them the leaders 
of the profession—he read only doubt 
and disbelief. 


. He could almost hear the sneers of the 
attending nurses whispering in the back- 
ound while they viewed the pale and 
ovely woman on the table. Lister knew 
that they regarded his fanatical insistence 
on cleanliness, the repeated dressings, 
his evil antiseptics, as the vagaries of a 
madman .. . that they were awaiting the 
““dead-cart”’ to carry the woman away, 
just as it had carried away countless 
others, when blood poisoning followed 
compound fracture. 


But Lister knew, also, that his radical 
methods, his antiseptics aimed to keep 
germs out of wounds, before, during 
and after every operation, must, with 
God's will, triumph. 

And triumph they did . . . the woman 
lived! 


So, patient by patient, case by case, 
day by day, Lister piled up evidence in 


support of his antiseptic theory which 
was to rid the world of untold suffering, 
and reduce the hideous fatalities that 
time and time again followed even the 
simplest surgical operations. 


Quick Germ-Killing Action—Safely 


Ic was for the great Lister that Listerine 
Antiseptic was named, meeting the re- 
quirements of a fine antiseptic . . . a 
solution with a rapid germ-killing power, 
non-poisonous in character, and abso- 
lutely safe to use. 


Today, in literally millions of homes, 
Listerine Antiseptic is the trustworthy 
first-aid in countless little emergencies 
“until the doctor comes.”” Make it a 
“must” for your medicine cabinet. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


GOOD NEWS! Most stores have received recent 
shipments of Listerine Antiseptic for civilian use. 
You should now be able to obtain it in some size 
at your favorite drug counter. 4 





For countless little emergencies 


LISTERINE 
ANTISEPTIC 

















: NEWsWEEx 
—— 
julep should use mint “plucked from a gar. 
den where a black cat has been frolicking” 
may have its points, but it was the conten. 
tion of the late Col. Irvin S. Cobb, of Padu. 
cah, Ky., that the most superlative mint 
came from the grave of a Confederate vet. 
eran. Such mint, Colonel Cobb claimed, pos- 
sessed qualities “beyond” description. 

While Kentucky, Maryland, and Virginia 
may debate the proper ways to make a mint 
julep> none will disagree about the wort 
way. One evening at Hapsburg House, in 
New York, Col. John Rosebrook of New York 
and. Virginia heard a patron order a mint 
julep and add: “Make it with gin.” Colonel 
Rosebrook, usually a very quiet man, jumped 
to his feet and so berated the offending 
drinker that he left the café without reclaim. 
ing his hat. In justice to. New Yorkers, it 
should be added that the entire café cheered 
Colonel Rosebrook to the echo. 

Here in Maryland, it is our notion that 
the finest mint is that which grows wild 
along the streams. of our brood-mare pad- 
docks. As for the bourbon, it hardly matters 
—we'll drink yours or ours. 


CoL. VAUGHN Be cme 
Pimlico Race Course 
Baltimore, Md. ) 
Newsweek thanks the honorable Colond 
Flannery, better known as Vaughn Flan- 
nery, artist and racing fan ( NEwsweEEx, 
April 10), for adding to the published lore 
of juleps. : 
Intelligence and Conception 
As a regular subscriber and reader of 
NEWSWEEK since its inception, I am inter- 


-ested in seeing it maintain the greatest pos- 


sible accuracy, especially in its comments 
upon scientific or medical items. 

The review of Roberts’s recent article [on 
intelligence and the season of conception] 
in the British Medical Journal ( NEwsweEEK, 
May 22) affords a case in point. The review- 
er truthfully abstracted Roberts’s article, but 
he failed—as did Roberts—to see the two 
weak points which completely invalidate the 
author's conclusions. Since it is summer heat 
(mean monthly temperature above 70°F.) 
which has been found by others to be asso- 
ciated with a lowered intelligence of children 
then conceived, it is obvious that no strong 
summer influence should be expected in the 
city of Bath where the children studied by 
Roberts, were never exposed to mean month- 
ly temperatures above 70°F. The second 
point of weakness in Roberts’s study was the 
small number of family groups available 
for summer-winter comparison. 

Under critical inspection Roberts's article 
is found to contribute nothing new and to 
provide no valid contradiction to the positive 
findings of Ellsworth Huntington and mysel 
in this field. Conception in depressive sul 
mer heat must still be considered as a handi- 
cap which exerts its effects throughout the 
lifetime of the individual. 


CuarRENGCE A, Mitts, M.D. 
Professsor of Experimental Medicine 
University of Cincinnati 
College of Medicine 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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quiet miracles. It tells us what to do 






of the extra margin of power and 


a. mint the least bit lopsided, it would to eliminate engine vibration at its durability they hold is the mastery 

Ba. wobble. But it spins true because it source, making a smoother-running _— of balance gained by peacetime en- 

w Yor is properly balanced. and much longer-lived automobile. terprise. 

“olond And if the crankshaft in your car And when the time came for General | America is blessed with such rich 

umped doesn’t have perfect balance at all Motors to take up the production of reserves of experience because here 

= speeds, it will wobble too. But we aircraft engines, the same balancing men have always received just rewards 

kers, it call it vibration. And it can create a —_s methods that had so greatly reduced for solving tough problems, for 

heered lot of high-class trouble — in war- _ vibration in our cars were applied. | undertaking new things, for cracking 

mn tha | Planes as well as cars. Vibration,so dangerous in the air,was _ hard nuts. 

4 hen General Motors men, always on the ~ aol mb an wigs This is the idea that helped give our 

matters lookout for ways to make more and country the bountiful life we knew 
better things for more people, tackled © Today, our faith in victory grows in prewar days. It proved to bea great 

— this vibration problem yearsago. And = ever stronger as we see our giant = and timely aid to the war effort. And 
they finally developed a universal air fleets winning epic air battles, it will insure more and better things 
balancing machine which automat- making history on every mission. To for more people in peace. 

Colona ically locates unbalanced weights in __ put these fleets in the skies 

+ Flan. rotating parts. You may have seen = was a major miracle in it- G M 

md lon it at the World’s Fairs performing its _ self. And one of the sources ENERAL OTORS 
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““VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC e OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER ¢« FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday Afterneen 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 


NBC Network 


idied by 
1 month- 
» seco! 

- was the 
available 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET . 


“Off-Board”:; Fancy vs. Fact 


To most investors, and to many others 
as well, the “off-board” or “over-the- 
counter” securities market is a dimly-lit 
world of its own, a vague, shadowy sub- 
urb of the brightly illuminated organized 
security exchange markets. Actually, this 
idea is rooted more in a false impression 
than in fact; nevertheless, there are cer- 
tain basic differences between a public 
auction—the stock exchanges—and pur- 
chase and sale by negotiation, the “off- 
board” markets. 

It is estimated that the ratio of issues 
handled “off-board” as compared to those 
listed on the Exchanges is in the neigh- 
borhood of twenty-four to one. But the 
very fact that accurate figures showing 
“last sales” on any given trading day 
and other pertinent data are not gener- 
‘ally obtainable from daily newspapers, 
as they are in respect of Exchange securi- 
ties, is just what often creates public 
indifference to “over-the-counter” securi- 
ties—an indifference that leaves undis- 
closed many investment opportunities. 
It is equally true that “off-board” securi- 
ties are anything but uniform in quality. 

That the firm is qualified to analyze 
this market is attested by its large and 
growing activity in it. Example: one of 
the most desirable conditions of “off- 
board” trading is the existence of close 
markets in a given security. Contact with 
dealers throughout the country makes 
sources of securities usually available to 
’ ML,P,F&B when wanted, contributes 
notably to the unearthing of best markets. 











Significance~»~— 

With a specialist in every major group 
of securities and extensive wire facilities 
to exchange inter-branch information and 
execute orders, the “off-board”. trading 
facilities of ML,P,F&B obviously con- 
stitute an important part of the firm’s 
business. These features are important 
because prudent investors should require 
not only specialized knowledge of the in- 
dustry, but also of the market conditions 
in securities representing that industry 
as well, 

In the end, however, there is no better 
way to evaluate the services in question 
than to test them in practice. And in no 
field of finance, no phase of investment, 
do actions speak for themselves more 
loudly than in “off-board” trading. 
Hence, investors, whether or not they 
have an immediate “off-board” trading 
problem, are invited to avail themselves 
of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane services. Headquarters at 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y., or branches 
in 85 cities will be glad to serve them. 


* * BUY WAR BONDS x x 
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TRANSITION 








Births: Mr. AND Mrs. LEsTER RENFROW 
of Dallas, Texas, had a daughter on June 
6 as sirens shrieked and bells rang an- 
nouncing the invasion. They named her 
INVASIA. . 

In Norfolk, Va., Mr. AND Mrs. Ran- 
DOLPH Epwarps called their invasion 
daughter DEE Day. 


Birthday: Maj. ALEXANDER P. pe SEVER- 
sky, Russian-born aviation engineer, 50, 
June 7. 


Engaged: IsaBeLLa Maspea of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, revealed June 9 that she would 
marry Capt. Don GENTILE, air ace now 





Isabella, with “dream boy” Gentile 


back home in Piqua, Ohio. “He’s just a 
dream boy,” she said. 

Cyntuia Exuiott, English war nurse 
recently released after three years in a 
German internment camp, announced her 
engagement in London June 7 to LEsLIE 
Hore-BEuisHa, Member of Parliament 
since 1923 and former British Minister of 
War. Hore-Belisha, a once-confirmed 
bachelor, said weaty years ago he would 
not marry for “wealth, beauty, or money.” 


Style: This millinery 
was one of a grou 

of hats and hair-dos 
exhibited in Houlds- 
worth Hall, Man- 
chester, England, for 


Red Cross. Its title: 
“Blue Airborne In- 
vasion.” 


International 
Paramillinery recently received his 


commission as a second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps Reserve, was divorced by 





the benefit of the | 


Prime Minister, who 








HELENA McCann GUuEST, a cousin of 
Barbara Hutton aad heiress to part 
of the Woolworth five-and-dime fortune, 

Jupy GaRLAND, 
singing movie actress 
who was 22 June 10, 
got a divorce three 
days earlier in Los 
Angeles from Scr. 
Davip Rose, 33, 
orchestra leader. 

In London, the. 
DukE aND DUCHESS 
oF LEINSTER sued 
each other for di- 
vorce 6n June 6. The 
duchess, who was 
formerly Agnes Ken- 
nedy of New York, 
started an earlier di- 
vorce action in 19389, but it was dismissed. 

Joan BLONDELL, movie actress and star 
ot the Broadway flop “The Naked Gen- 
ius,” filed suit for divorce against Dick 
PowELL, movie actor. She said life with 
him was intolerable and reissued a poem 
which she wrote in 1935,’ when she was 
divorcing George Barnes: 

“Life is phony with baloney 
From the start until it’s done; 


Gold or tatters, neither matters 
For the strife of life is fun.” 



















































































‘Acme 
Garland, no Rose 




























Marriage: Kay Kyser, 38-year-old band 
leader, was married on June 8 in Las 
Vegas, N-v., to “Gorgeous Georgia” Ann 
CarROLL, 24, his vocalist. Driving to Las 
Vegas for the wedding they were given a 
speeding ticket by two deputy sheriffs, 





















Associated Press 


Professor Kyser wed his canary 







who then escorted the couple to town 
and as witnesses in the ceremony 






Kid: Fuicur Orricer Jackie Coocat, 
formerly “The Kid,” arrived in Washing: 
ton bronzed and burly after some si 
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EQUATOR OR ARCTIC CIRCLE? 


to the mountains of China. Radio 
outposts in every part of the world. 


Such Experience Leads to 
Better Motor Control 


The demands of modern warfare put 
large quantities of electrical equip- 
ment to work in many remote and 
unusual places . . . from the bleak 
wastes of the Arctic to the steaming 
jungles of the Equator. Airfields 
from Australia to the Aleutians. Re- 
pair shops for tanks and trucks and 
ordnance from the deserts of Africa 


Pumping stations for vital pipe lines 
and ever-necessary water supply. 
Battleships, submarines, carriers, 
tankers, transports, landing craft. 
All of these, like every other fighting 
unit afloat or ashore, had to have 
their full complement of busy elec- 
tric motors, each and every one di- 
rected and protected by that ““brain” 
of all electric-powered equipment— 
modern Motor Control. 


This far-flung use of motor con- 
trol devices under the most trying 
conditions and the most serious of 
responsibilities has been the acid test 
of sound engineering. Performance 
alone has written the record. The 
facts revealed by years of service 
crowded into months of close obser- 
vation will improve all motor con- 
trol for all time to come. CUTLER- 
HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. Associate: Cana- 
dian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Tororito. 


Engineering excellence finds its greatest reward 
in the respect and confidence of those it serves 





IN ADDITION to providing regular trans- 
continental commercial service in the war 
effort, TWA has been serving its country 
through: 


OVEROCEAN AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


ARMY AIRCRAFT MECHANIC, RADIO 
OPERATOR AND RADIO MECHANIC 
TRAINING 


4-ENGINE FLIGHT TRAINING 


NORTH AMERICAN AIR CARGO 
SERVICE 


MILITARY AIRCRAFT MODIFICATION 


PILOT, NAVIGATOR AND AERO 
ENGINEER TRAINING 


ENGINEERING RESEARCH PROJECTS 


First cHoice among prewar air 
travelers were the big Stratoliners 
that lifted broad wings above the 
weather and traveled the smooth, 
quiet air of the sub-stratosphere. 


The Stratoliners have been out of 
the commercial air transport picture 
for some time. Now they’ve long 
been busy in the service of the coun- 
try ferrying vital air cargo and im- 
portant air guests for the military 
forces. 


Many of TWA’s finest personnel 
have continued to operate these 
planes. TWA has “gone all the way” 
and put its trained men as well as 
its superb equipment in the jobs 
most important to Victory. 


Some day both will be back in 
peacetime operation. Back, perhaps, 
on the heartline corridor that goes 
all the way from coast to coast. Back 
possibly on new domestic routes, or 
on international routes — carrying 
peacetime cargoes over world-wide 
airways now being flown with 
military cargoes in the pursuit of 
Victory. 


Of this you may be sure: The war- 
time service period of TWA men 
and equipment continues to be a 


_ busy time of learning and develop- 


ment. Serving their country in time 
of war has prepared them even bet- 
ter to serve you in times of peace. 


We've “gone all the way —in every 
way” to take care of you under har- 
ried wartime conditions. And we'll 
continue to go all the way ir the 
bright days after Victory to keep it 
wise — always—totry TWA 

first when you travel. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 
& WESTERN AIR, INC. 


























Qn amazj ; 
Ng New Suis that’s 


Cool to the touch! even 


; Associated Press 
Coogan shows Capt. Vincent Rose how 


months with Col. Philip Cochran (Flip 
Corkin) and his air commandos in Burma. 
The ex-star told reporters of landing the 
first glider on the Chowringee landing 
field in the Burma jungle. 


Inducted: Rep 
SKELTON, radio and 
mevie gagster, re- 
ported for induction 


into the Army on SUNFROST 

June 8 at Fort Mac- > : 
Arthur in California. Luxuriously soft..3 . 
He said: “I sure hope Unbelievably cool... 
Correctly styled... 





my top sarge has a 
sense of humor.” 


Sir Aubrey: The 

birthday honors list 

of Kinc Georce VI 

of England, an- 

nounced June 7, in- 

cluded an earldom to 

ViscouNT HALIFAX, 

former Ambassador 

a to the United States, 

and knighthoods to 

Prors. ALEXANDER 

FLEMING and How- 

f acme ARD WALTER FLor- 
Red’s Uncle called Y, developers of 
penicillin, and C. 

Auprey Smit, 80-year-old actor. Smith 
said he was “gratified,” then added: “I 
suppose I'll have to drop the ‘C’ from 
my name and make it plain Sir Aubrey.” 


You’ll never believe it until you try 
it—the way Sunfrost actually does 
seem cool to the touch . . . and, be- 
sides, has a soft, rich, cashmere-like 
feel that speaks eloquently of superior 
quality. ‘Models and colors to suit 
every taste ... for every occasion. Do 
justice to yourself this summer .. . 
have two or three Sunfrost tropicals in 
your wardrobe. 





Deaths: Cot. JosepH Beck, 49, former 
Polish Foreign Minister, near Bucharest, 
June 6 (see page 59). 

Joun M. Hix, 86, artist and author of 
the syndicated oddity series, “Strange As 
It Seems,” in Los Angeles, June 6. 

Mrs. HELEN J. B. Dore, 86, translator 
_of Swiss and French books (“Heidi,” “Cy- 
rano de erac,” etc.), and widow of 
Nathan Haskell Dole, translator of Tol- 
stoy, in New York, June 9. ‘ 

Tue Rev. Dr: Epwarp R. Carter, 86, 


noted Negro preacher, born of slave par- 
ents, in Atlanta, June 8. 
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A almost the final 
moment before last 
week’s issue went to 


aging 
prompted 
him to change the cover 
\ picture to a shot of in- 
Chet Shaw  Vasion maneuvers. Fol- 
lowing our usual pro- 
cedure we locked up our forms late Mon- 
day night, which must be done if you are 


Elizabeth 
bol, Sue Stedman, Barbara 
Photo and Art Assistants: Grace 


Grace; Dostal, Frank 
thony Rollo, Jack Rollo, Robert F. Scott, Marjorie Toy. 


emer, pane Siegel, Ruth R. Skatte- 
A. Thacher, Ruth Werthman. 


Nigra, An- 


Spel teal ee In Dayton 
the presses started at speed, 
but in New York we still a gain 
night watch. 


At 12:48 a.m, the UP news ticker 
typed out the line: “rae GERMAN RADIO 


SAID TODAY THAT GERMAN WARSHIPS ARE . 


BATTLING ENEMY LANDING SHIPS AT LE 
HavnE.” Chet Shaw and War Editor Harry 
Kem were calléd from their beds. German 
reports were streaming in—enemy reports, 


and Prime. Minister Churchill had cau- 
tioned of “many feints and rehearsals.” 


had been prepared with such foresight as 
“be almost uncanny. Makeover began 
must 


our London Bureau, editors and re- 
pie Fa worked at 


still stands as an ad- 
mirable summation 
of the first phase of 
the great offensive. 


In the early 
morning hours make- 
over was completed Harry Kern 
and the presses start- 
ed again. Then, in order to gain an ad- 
ditional eighteen hours of news for our 
readers, we turned immediately to the 
preparation of an invasion supplement 
with a late Tuesday-evening deadline. 

But getting this supplement to our read- 
ers on schedule—the magazine was already 
on its way—was a formidable problem. 
First-class mail was required to reach 
subscribers. We located several hundred 
thousand envelopes in Dayton, but the 
only plants in the area eq ‘to han- 
dle such a huge quantity o: g, ad- 
dressing, and mailing at the required 
speed were in Chicago. A plane was ob- 
tained in the middle ‘of the night to 
transport envelopes, " sapplements, and 
addressing strips. 


Meanwhile planes taking off from 
Dayton flew other copies by air express to 
newsdealers throughout the ome 
reaching them in time for insertion in the 
regular edition the same morning it went 
on sale. NEwSwEEK’s General Traffic Man- 
ager A. S. Beery accomplished this epic 
task, remaining on the job for 40 hours 
until the last copy was off on time. 


All this was not merely an at- 
tempt to cover spot news. Our objective 
wes to supply you with the graphic ma- 

our editors over a ore 
ter- 
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a Bomber Line 


You want the right light on the busy work 
stations of a bomber assembly line. | 


Glare-free, shadowless, cool against accidental 
touch, portable, compact—it must be all this 
and dependable too. 


Sylvania found the answer in a tidy little 
portable fluorescent light which meets these 
requirements on all counts. 


It is now producing these units for war-plant 

use under the Sylvania mark of quality, as 
assurance that they are made to only one 
standard—the highest anywhere known. 









S — fora Boudoir 


You'll want the right light in your boudoir 
of. tomorrow, too. 





._ Glare-free, shadowless, cool, compact—and 
“with all this, attractive in appearance and 
pleasingly truthful in the quality of illumi- 


nation. 













Sylvania’s war-whetted skill points the way 
to this. It foretells fluorescent lighting for 
the home which will at once be decorative, 
efficient and wholly gratifying in the new 
quality of the light provided. : 


It will take victory to hring this lighting, but 
when it comes it will carry the Sylvania mark 
of quality to assure you of high merit right from 
the start. Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Executive 
Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. 


—* SYLVANIA 


ONE STANDARD—THE HIGHEST ANYWHERE KNOWN 









BUY WAR BONDS 
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_I€ you had passed our house on September 5th, 
you would have seen a menacing shadow on the 
north side. 

It was cast, strange to say, by the mail man. 
He'd slipped on one of Tommy’s toys and broken his leg. 

We were sick with worry. . . . Where would we get the 

money for the doctor? Would we be sued? How much 

would it cost? How long would we pay? 
The shadow grew larger by the minute. When suddenly 

Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual man, appeared. _ 

He smiled, and then without saying a word, he rolled up 
that shadow and put it in his brief case! 





“,-. then Mr, Friendly rolled up the shadow and put it in his brief case!” 
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. Jast detail! 






. “Nothing to it!” he said. “Your insurance covers every. 
thing... . Our doctors and lawyers are taking care of every 


“Shadows,” he continued, “I chase ‘em every day .. . the 
shadows of houses that burn down . . . of auto accidents. . . 
of theft . . . shadows of fear, shadows of doubt! 

“What do I do with them? Why I give ’em to the Air 
Force to spread over the enemy! That's where they belong.” 

Quick, cheerful service . .. that’s the point of this tale ... 
that's one of the things to remember about American Mutual 
when you consider insurance. Write today for your free GNEWS a 
copy of “Watch”—unique home safety magazine. in Tom 
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. virtual 
A new plan that takes the mystery out of insurance! It’s the All American Plan, Amer- Your helping hand = 
ican Mutual's quicker, easier method for evaluating your insurance. You do it yourself when trouble comes™% 
and see for yourself just how well you are protected. Remember... when you insure - 
with American Mutual you choose the same company that is protecting more than two 
million families today. Remember, too, you have the opportunity to save 20%—one-fifth! 
—on premiums. Send for your All American Plan today. No obligation. Just write 
Dept. A-31, American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 142 Berkeley Street, 


Boston 16, Mass. 
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AMERI CAN M UTUAL.. . the first American liability insurance company ben 
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Ficile government officials, marooned 
fin Washington by the British pre-inva- 
Bison ban on diplomatic travel, have been 
Bold they may return to London after 
june 20. . . One of the most optimistic 
MCapitol appraisals of the invasion outlook 
mes from House Naval Affairs Com- 
finittee Chairman Vinson, who boldly 
predicts that Allied forces will be in 
Paris “soon” . . . Discount stories that 
hief Justice Stone, 71, the only member 
of the Supreme Court eligible for retire- 
ment, will not return to the bench in the 
fall; he’s in excellent health and has writ- 
ten his full share of the court’s opinions 
,. . Despite the closely guarded invasion 
secret, at least one senator told intimates 
la week before D Day that the drive 
would come during the first ten days of 
June. 


Private Trans-Arabian Pipeline . 


Proponents of a government-owned 
tans-Arabian pipeline now doubt it will 
Bbe constructed that way. There may be 
sme Federal financing, with the Navy 
getting one billion barrels of oil in return 
@mder a current stipulation, but present 
Bthinking favors a privately owned line. 
The State Department, always dubious 
of government ownership, now argues 
that the projected world oil compact will 
obviate interference by foreign powers 
with a private project. Trimming his sails 
to the prevailing wind, PAW Adminis- 
trator Ickes has promised the Senate oil- 
investigating committee “reasonable no- 
tice” in advance of any moves furthering 
@ government-owned. ine. 
















§Rome Bombing Chances 


Though Rome’s position as a rail hub 
virtually forces the Allies to use it for 
military traffic, Washington has high 
hopes the Germans will not bomb the 
tity. It’s recalled that the Allies have not 
bombed Rome since March, although the 
Nazis routed the bulk of their supplies 
through it almost until the moment it 
changed hands. Since the Germans 
reaped a propaganda harvest from their 
hilure to defend the city, it’s reasoned 

t they are now committed to the same 
forbearance the Allies showed. More- 
wer, the German High Command may 















shope thus to hold Bavarian Catholics in 

line and gain the Vatican’s continued in- 
tercession for a generous peace. In any 
event, if Washington’s view prevails, the 
Allies will give them no legitimate ex- 
cuse for bombing. For example, the 
White House will discourage any move 
to transfer Mediterranean headquarters 
to Rome from Cairo, unless military ne- 
cessity be shown. 


Shipping Studies ‘ 


Don’t look for an international meeting 
on postwar shipping before the elections; 
it’s too touchy politically. But some de- 
tailed studies are being made, aimed at 
arguments by some U. S. officials that this 
country should plan to carry 50% of its 
seaborne commerce. A private study con- 
demns this goal, arguing that shipping 
Services are a productive activity com- 
parable to industry or agriculture and 
that it would be equally logical to sug- 
gest that the U.S. grow half the coffee 
it consumes. Another confidential report 
estimates that, even with all Liberty 
ships scrapped, the U.S. merchant fleet 
of modern, fast, dry-cargo vessels could 
carry thrice the suggested 50% of its for- 
eign trade. And this allows for a vast ex- 
pansion in such commerce. This report 
concludes that without subsidies. neither 
the U.S. nor Canada can compete with 
other countries’ shipping. 


Political Straws 

Senator Green, chairman of the Priv- 
ileges and Elections Committee, believes 
that 1944 campaign expenditures will 
break all records . . . Seasoned political 
observers are predicting that, if the Presi- 
dent runs, he will deliver some of his 
most telling campaign utterances from 
the European war _ theater—London, 
Rome, or perhaps even Paris . . . Having 
completely abandoned his- opposition, 
Senator Glass, although he is unable to 
sit in the Senate because of advancing 
years, is doing effective work for Mr. 
Roosevelt in Virginia through his lieu- 


* tenants. 


Quiet Abdication 

Here’s the inside story of King Victor 
Emmanuel’s abdication of power and the 
Scant attendant publicity: until the last 
moment the monarch held out for a wide- 
ly publicized ceremonial in Rome, argu- 
ing that anything less would arouse 
Italian suspicions that he was under du- 
ress. London assented but Washington 
opposed the plan. The U.S. scented a 
scheme to produce an emotion-packed 


‘(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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drama which would clasp the royal mantle 
more firmly on Humbert and counteract 
any republican trend. Washington pre- 
vailed, and the abdication then took place 
quietly in the king’s villa outside of Na- 
ples, without radio fanfare or eyewitness 
news accounts. 


National Notes 


The Alien Property Custodian’s office, 
which seized all enemy copyrights as well 
as patents after Pearl Harbor, has col- 
lected $34,000 in royalties on the U.S. 
sale of Hitler’s “Mein Kampf” . . . Switzer- 
land has opened U. S. and British charge 
accounts for damages caused when fliers 
jettisoned their bombs before making 
forced landings in Swiss territory . . . 
More states are expected to follow the 
lead of New York and Michigan in set- 
ting aside funds for postwar public-works 
programs . » . With the chances of Nazi 

mbings now evaporating, some U. S. 
Victory gardeners are using their stirrup 
pumps as plant sprayers. 





Trends Abroad 


WwW atch for a drive by extremist émigré 
Hungarians to remove the Nazi-satellite 
stigma from their homeland by claiming 
it was a Nazi “victim.” They'll also at- 
tack Czech President Benes and start a 
campaign to regain part of Czecho- 
Slovakia for Hungary . . . London be- 
lieves there’s some chance that Russia 
will concede Lwéw to Poland but none 
that it will give up Vilna . . . Chungking 
has opened a drive to familiarize Latin 
America with China; the first Chinese 
information bureau has been opened in 
Mexico City and another is planned for 
Rio de Janeiro . . . In contrast to the 
speed-up plan for young doctors for the~ 
U.S. Army, Russia has refused to step 
up the medical training period while 
high pecemmrtng ‘most other vital war 
work, 


New Spanish Bargaining 

Allied negotiations with Spain may soon 
be reopened. Madrid complains’ that, 
while it has complied with the wolfram- 
agreement terms, it experiences increas- 
ing difficulty in obtaining U. S. cotton for 
its textile industry. The Allies concede 
Spanish compliance on wolfram but ar- 
gue that substantial quantities of other 
vital commodities such as olive oil, hides, 
and skins are still shipped to Germany. 
They are willing to adopt a complete 
supply program for Spain provided Fran- 
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co abandons his Nazi trading. If a satis- 
factory agreement is reached, Spain’s en- 
tire textile production, which uses 150,000 
tons of raw cotton annually, might be 


bought up by the Allies for relief and _ 


rehabilitation of liberated areas. 


Canadian Notes 


When Ottawa is made into a federal 
district, the Quebec city of Hull, across 
the Ottawa River, may be included . . . 
The Canadian Government will follow 
the U. S. lead in providing the best avail- 
able hearing devices for war-deafened 
veterans .. . It’s planned to lower the age 
limit for Canadian Wacs in overseas serv- 
ice from 21 to 18 . . . Canada will soon 
have a homemade supply of agar-agar, a 
jelling agent derived from seaweed 
known as Irish moss. 


Gestapo in Denmark 


Behind the growing arrests for sabo- 
tage in Denmark lies a story of disagree- 
ment between Nazi civilian officials and 
the military commander. Berlin’s pleni- 
potentiary Best, favoring a soft-glove 
mulcting of the Danes, broke with Major 
General von Hanneken, who favored 
strong treatment. The quarrel was 
patched up. Then Best sought to curry 
favor with Hitler by persecuting Danish 
Jews but Hanneken’s forces failed to 
carry out his orders. This explains how so 
many Jews were able to flee to Sweden. 
As a result of the feud both lost face in 
Berlin and Copenhagen’s Gestapo chief, 
Gunther Pancke, took over with stern 
repressive measures. 


Mexican Labor Leadership 


Mexican labor heads are squabbling 
among themselves for leadership. Hottest 
fight is for the post of General Secretary 
of the Confederation of Mexican Work- 
ers, vacated by Vicente Lombardo To- 
ledano, long the czar of organized work- 
ers. Fidel Velazquez, a former railroad 
labor organizer, holds the post but his 
position is regarded as insecure. Toledano 
wants to widen tlie sphere of his activi- 
ties and will campaign to become inter- 


~ national labor leader of all the Americas. 


Word of Invasion — 


In Britain, sinus trouble barred Gen. 
Thomas Jefferson Davis, Staff Headquar- 
ters Press Chief, from making the world- 
shaking D Day announcement; it had to 
be read by his chief assistant, Col. Ernest 
Dupuy. Notwithstanding the AP’s false 
invasion slip which occurred when a girl 
operator punched a practice flash on 
printer tape, the U.S. Signal Corps had 
punched the actual communiqué on tape 
prior to release in order to speed trans- 
mission . . . In Stockholm, invasion news 
from Berlin was ted by the ringing of 
church bells and a 21-gun salute, ne 
they were intended to celebrate Consti- 
tution Day and the king’s name day. Oth- 
erwise Swedes were quiet because they're 


forbidden---public~ singing ~-or shouting 
without a license obtained three days in 
advance. 


Foreign Notes 


The editor of Echo d’ Alger. only in- 
dependent French newspaper in North 
Africa, is in hiding fearing arrest for his 
criticism of de Gaulle and the committee; 
a member of the consultative assembly 
who opposed changing the committee’s 
status to “Provisional Government” was 
arrested . . . Japan’s monthly aircraft pro- 
duction is estimated at 2,000 planes and 
the army’s air strength at 9,000; inci- 
dentally, Tokyo has ceased building cruis- 
ers, carriers, and destroyers to concen- 
trate on battleships and small “defense 


craft” . . . Military observers note that 


German High Command communiqués, 
notable for their accuracy prior to the 
invasion, are now highly inaccurate; one 
town they reported heavily defended had 


one anti-tank gun against the Allied 


troops. 


Post-Invasion Food Supplies © 





S  citenty to earlier predictions and 
to general expectations, a successful Eu- 
ropean invasion will have little effect on 
current U. S. civilian food supplies. Most 
of Europe’s food needs have been antici- 
pated and set aside. Of the total domestic 


~food production, 75% goes into civilian” 
channels while 25% is allocated for mili- 


tary and Lend-Lease needs—13% to the 
armed forces, 8% to Lend-Lease, 1% to 
U. S. territories, and 3% for the liberated 
peoples. Even if the invasion moves fast- 
er than expected and more food is need- 
ed, authorities say civilian supplies won't 
be curtailed noticeably. 


More Smokeless Powder 


In an effort to boost smokeless-powder 
production at least 40% above present 
levels, both the government and private 
manufacturers are rushing the rehabilita- 


tion of dismantled plants and other un- © 


used powder-making facilities. Output 
was increased to near capacity some 
weeks ago but the stepping-up of Allied 
ground firepower may make even greater 
demands than were anticipated. Inciden- 
tally, smokeless-powder production re- 
quires alcohol and additional supplies may 
have to come from other war programs. 


BIS vs. White - 
It hasn’t been well-publicized, but 


there’s more than negative opposition to - 


the Currency Stabilization Plan prepared 
by Harry White of the Treasury. The real 
issue lies between Treasury plan support- 
ers and those who believe the Bank for 
International Settlements, under a_re- 
vised charter and former president Leon 


_ Fraser's guidance, could handle postwar 


currency stabilization better than any 
new international organization. BIS pro- 
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ponents cite the international bank’s dec. 
ade-long stability and continuous divi- 
dend payments in gold, as well as the 
cooperation of its members of many na- 
tionalities. And they take exception to 
White’s reported attempt to discredit the 
bank as a Nazi institution, pointing out 
that its technical adviser is a Jew—hardly 


. indicative of Nazi control. 


Business Footnotes 


Du Pont, after a two-year postwar- 
markets study, is ready to spend $100, 
000,000 on plant expansion; besides ny- 
lon plastics, nylon fiber, and wood-hard- 
ening chemicals, it expects to produce 
other products, including DDT, the war. 
developed antityphus insecticide, and 


-synthetic chemicals to combat intemal 


parasites in cattle . . . A leading brand- 
name manufacturer of glamor cosmetics 
is launching a baby-products line includ- 


ing oil, talcum, and anti-chafing and | 


cleansing creams. 





Miscellany 


ccenen there’s one more Sunday 
than usual in 1944, foresighted newspa- 
per publishers have been carefully plan- 
ning ways of conserving enough news- 
print to publish the additional Sunday 
edition . . . Yale, a pioneer in agricultural 
education, “vill revive agricultural studies 
in its Sheffield Scientific School after the 
war .. . Washington newsmen rate Secre- 
tary Forrestal’s press conferences as the 
Capital's best; he doesn’t require ques- 
tions to be submitted in advance, and he 
answers them directly. 


Movie Lines 


The film industry lays the current box- 
office slump to abnormally high admission 
prices; incidentally, the anticipated fall 
of movie attendance simultaneously with 
the invasion news wasn’t as severe as ex- 

ed... Aurora Miranda, sister of 
Carmen, will make her Hollywood debut 
in the forthcoming Walt Disney feature, 
“The Three Caballeros” . . . With RAAF 
cooperation, Columbia Pictures is plan- 
ning the Australian production of a movie 
based on the life of Sir Charles Kings- 
ford-Smith, the famous transpacific flier. 


Book Notes 


Doubleday, Doran is reversing a pub- 
lishing precedent by releasing a 69-cent 
New Home Library edition of “The 
Beards’ Basic History of the United States” 
in August and then three months later 
bringing out a $3.50 copy of the same 
book... . Chic Sale’s “The Specialist” has 
gone into its fourteenth edition, with total 


‘sales to date of more than 1,000,000 cop- 


ies . . . Krishnalal Shridharani, author of 
“My India, My America,” will edit the 
U.S. edition of the 500-page book com- 
memorating -Mohandas Gandhi's 75th 
birthday, Oct. 2. 
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There is no Magic Wand 


Wek not fool ourselves—the future of this 
country is entirely dependent on how much 
it is willing to produce at a low enough cost to 
meet world competition. Your future depends on 
exactly the same thing. All the doles, social secur- 
ity promises, soak-the-rich ideas and ham-and- 


eggs-every-Thursday plans in the world can’t 


change that fact, for the simple reason that there 


is no place for the money to come from except . 


production. 


The 30-hour-week cry, and “more money for 
less work”, and all such plans—if they reduce 
production—are crude and cruel falsehoods. The 


less you and I produce, the less there is to divide _ 


between us—how can you escape that fundamen- 
tal truth? . 


That doesn’t mean longer and longer hours, 


harder and harder labor—not at all. It means an . 


honest day’s work and taking full advantage of 
the modern tools that let you produce more and 


YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


better work. The more you produce efficiently in 
a normal day, the lower the cost of your prod- 
uct. The lower its cost, the more people who 
can afford it. The more people who can afford 
it, the more people who will buy it. The more 
people who buy it, the more money you can make, 
and the more secure your. job. 


That is true and practical social security. We 
who can produce the machines and you who can 
use them efficiently are the only ones who can 
make it work. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
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Latin American republics are echoing the complaints of Euro- 
pean exiled governments over postwar planning procedures. 
Some have told Washington they want their opinions registered 
before, not after, the Big Four have agreed. They claim that 
present methods stack the cards. 


Secretary Hull feels sympathetic toward the complaints. De- 
spite its chiding tone, his recent reminder that the U.S. cham- 
pions equality among all nations was intended primarily to as- 
sure, not rebuke. 


But free-for-all parleys during the initial planning stages would 
invite wrangling and delay. They might also encourage regional 
blocs and jeopardize concord between the Big Four on which 
enduring peace depends. 


Washington, however, wants the complainants appeased. The 
State Department is studying the problem now. The solution is 
uncertain but the U.S. may sponsor a small-nations rotating 
panel, functioning in an advisory or consulting role while the 
Big Four talks go on. 


Congressional recess plans are mired. The present trend is 
toward only brief convention interludes, but if the invasion 
sweeps ahead, members may feel justified in taking a series of 
three-day recesses for electioneering, while Congress technical- 
ly remains in session. 

The Republican convention recess depends on cleaning the 
slate before June 26. The pending contract-termination and 
«ppropriation bills have good prospects for passing before the 
deadline. OPA legislation, cluttered with amendments facing 
almost certain Presidential veto which would be well-nigh im- 
possible to override, may tree congressmen in the Capital 
through June. 


Chances are better for a Democratic convention recess in July. 
Price-control extension must be completed by June 30. 


Baruch is exerting strong pressure, behind the scenes, against 
any extended Congressional recess. He wants members to stay 
at work on postwar legislation, feeling it is far more important 
and urgent than electioneering. Many Republicans support 
Baruch’s view. 


Contract termination, once considered a hopeless snarl, be- 
gins to seem child’s play compared with other problems posed 
by Baruch’s postwar program. 


Surplus disposal and demobilization of war industry are knots 
over which Washington expects much fumbling and wrangling. 
Some members of both parties say it would be tragic to recess 
for any long period before all postwar bills have been passed. 
Every consideration of sectionalism is raised by the surplus- 
property-disposal question. States with fat industrial payrolls 
for the first time want to keep them. Some will urge the gov- 
ernment to keep plants going even if they are uneconomic. 
Other drag anchors are disputes over monopoly, small business, 
possible agricultural surpluses, and many interlocked issues on 
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_ way for wounded. 


which it would be extremely difficult to get agreement—even in 
a nonpolitical year. 


Foreign producers of critical war materials are feeling the U. S. 
cutback pinch. The State Department has sponsored a policy of 
tapering off, instead of cutting short, their orders, and the WPB 
is.going along. The policy, already being applied to Indian 
shellac, will be extended to other products as needs are reduced. 


Transport is expecied to be a chief civilian worry in Western 
Europe. Retreating Germans will strip the country of equip. 
ment and also destroy bridges and rail lines. Already they have 
requisitioned an estimated 6,000 locomotives with rolling stock. 


The Army will help with civilian transport, so far as it doesn’t 
interfere with military operations. Washington’s plans to sup- 
plement military aid to civilian transportation are in the forma- 
tive stage. 


The Office of Defense Transportation is disturbed because va- 
cation travelers have ignored pleas to stay off the railroads. 
Peak week-end loads have declined but vacation jaunts multi- 
ply. Already instances have been reported of civilians leaving 
Pullmans at way stations along the Eastern Seaboard to make 


A tenfold increase in casualty needs for space on railways is 
anticipated by the ODT very soon. Casualties must go by rail 
from a port to a general hospital, then to a specialty hospital, 
for a furlough when recovered, and finally, in some cases, back 
to a port of embarkation. 


Present emphasis on production of heavier airctaft brings a 
new labor problem. The percentage of women who can be em- 
ployed in plants making the bigger planes is limited. Both tool- 
ing and some riveting have proved too strenuous for many 
women. But increasing efficiency of both workers and equip- 
ment may help offset losses in women workers. 


The latest OCR survey of consumer wants indicates that fewer 
than one out of five persons intends to use war savings for dur- 
able goods. One out of every ten wants to invest, savings in a 
home. The OCR found that most postwar buying will be, as 
usual, out of wages and in installments. 


Look for equalization of B gasoline rations when new allot- 
ments are made for the third quarter, beginning July 1. It isn't 
certain yet, but the “chances are that rations will be raised to a 
value of 475 miles, now applying in the Midwest only. Present 
B rations on the Eastern Seaboard are 825 miles; on the West 
Coast, 400 miles. 


Other upward revisions are unlikely. Surpluses in storage may 
be siphoned off to war at any time. 


Keep an eye on the WPB decision to let little firms make farm 
equipment and parts from surplus and scrap leftover war ma- 
terials. If the program succeeds, and if it can be spliced in 
without hampering manpower and war production needs, sim- 
ilar permission will come for other small plants to manufacture 
more “civilian necessities.” 
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De Sotos are fine cars in every way—there are 
half a million of them —the least they ask for 
the grand job they do is an occasional groom- 
ing to keep them at their best, in looks and 
under the hood. 


Let your DeSoto dealer boss the job. He knows how, 
and has the responsibility for such things. If you 


have a wedding coming up,—more’s the reason. 





LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK — BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


‘ 4 
‘ 


Gar, titan nothing like a nice 
military wedding to show off the beauty of the 
bride, the manliness of the groom, or the trim 
stnartness of a De Soto as it helps launch the 
honeymoon. 


And speaking of grooms, why not give that 
faithful De Soto of yours a little grooming of its 


own, even if you haven’t got a wedding coming up. 


DESOTO DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Tune in on Major Bowes, every Thursday, CBS, 9:00 to 9:30 P. M., E. W.T. 


All of our dealersare DESOTO WAR PRO- 
extra busy these days DUCTION includes the 
—they’re doing a big _ precision building of air- 
job in keeping war-, plane wing sections — 
time DeSotosrunning bomber fuselage nose 
smoothly and economically. So, and center sections—vital 
this Spring, when you’re ready assemblies for anti-air- 
to have your car checked over, craft guns and General 
why not make it easier for Sherman Tanks—and a 
yourself and your De Soto’ great variety of special 
dealer by telephoning him for manufacturing services 
an appointment? ‘to American war industry. 
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The boys she carried up in front said it 
was like being in a gold fish bowl. Especially 
when a Zero weaved in, with all guns 
spitting —and you had nothing but one 
pipsqueak 30 calibre to talk back with. 

That’s how it was, early in the war. Easy 


enough to say, install more firepower. But 
how? 


Until plane makers could adjust their — 


production lines, nose guns became a job for 
Bomber Modification. At the Army Air 
Force’s big plant in St: Paul, we pulled out 
the 30 calibre and put in three 50’s. We gave 
the guns more swing, sideways and up-and- 
down, to catch the fellow who tried to sneak 
in at an angle, or from below. The first in- 
stallations were sweated out of metals and 
plastics by hand, with the need of haste as 
our only blueprint. We got better at it as we 
went along. By the time heavily armed nose 
turrets could be built in at the factory, we 


had added that extra punch to nearly a 
thousand Liberators. : 

That’s one purpose of Northwest Airlines’ 
Bomber Modification project—to incorporate 
improvements at once and to get ’em to the 
front, quick! Or it’s to re-equip a ship for 
the arctic or the tropics—or the stratosphere. 


The men and tools to shoulder this vital | 


GB Present route 
108008 Proposed extension 


responsibility are the fruit of Northwest 
Airlines’ 18-year experience in commercial 
air transport—flying passengers, mail and 
express on the short fast route between Chi- 
cago and Seattle. What we're learning in 
war tasks today will be reflected in safer, 
faster, cheaper air travel in the Air Age of 
tomorrow. 





NORTHWEST AIRLINES. 
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Invasion Progress Spotlights 
Over-All Strategy of Allies 


Coordinated East-West Plan 
Linking Three Major Fronts Aims 
at Forcing Out Nazi Reserves 


Ever since H Hour struck on D Day 
the eyes of the world had centered on 
France. The three American service heads, 
Admiral King, General Marshall, and 
General Arnold arrived in England and 
visited the beachhead with General Eisen- 
hower. Prime Minister Churchill also 
made a trip to the battlefield. And still 
more landings were forecast by such nerv- 
ous enemy manifestations as an unsup- 
ported Vichy radio broadcast that Allied 
warships had “bombarded” Toulon on 
the Mediterranean coast. 

Even on the basis of one week’s action, 
the invasion seemed. almost certain to go 
down as one of the most decisive events 
of this war. It had certainly been the most 
completely reported. More than 300 cor- 
respondents in the first five days sent 2,- 
500,000 words of coverage. Because of 
this flood of original material and the 
complexity of the campaign itself, NEws- 
WEEK devotes the following twelve pages 
to an over-all survey of the invasion; each 
phase is dealt with in a special section. 

These cover the strategy that is the 
backbone of the campaign; ‘the battle 
itself; the supporting action by the naval 
forces; the role played by the air forces; 
the human sidelights; and the action on 
other world fronts. In addition, there is 
an excellent eyewitness story by Ken- 
neth Crawford, NEWSWEEK war corre- 
spondent, who seems to have been the 
only reporter actually to land with the 
first wave. 


Actually, the impact of the invasion 
has been so great as to force it a little out 
of focus with the development of the war 
as a whole. For example, the Russian 
front sank out of the news for a few days, 
preceding the launching of a Red Army 
offensive that opened with a drive against 
Finland. Yet it was the Russian front 
that made the invasion possible at all. 


Furthermore, the bulk of the Wehrmacht 
still faces the Red Army. It cannot be 
withdrawn for action in the west and 
only to a limited extent can it even be 
shifted from one front to another. 

Allied strategy is Uependent on this 
interconnection between east and west. 
The fundamental idea is extremely sim- 
ple: Tie down the German Army on all 
fronts and force it to commit its reserves. 
Then continue to assault it with forces 
superior to anything it can muster (and 
the Allies have this superiority). Some- 
where, sometime, the Wehrmacht will 
crack. There will be no reserves to check 
the Allied break-through and that will be 
the beginning of the end. 2 

With this east-west strategy in mind, 
the rest of the picture also falls into focus. 
The Italian front is another part of the 
same gigantic scheme, insofar as it 
contains a certain number of German di- 
visions and thereby hastens the day when 
the enemy’s dwindling supply of reserves 





U.S. Army Signal Corps from Associated Press Radiophoto 


begins to give out altogether. Due to the 
rout of Marshal Kesselring’s forces after 
the fall of Rome, it may even be necessary 
for the Nazis to send additional divisions 
to Italy unless they are willing to give up 
the entire country. 

The same factor applies to Allied di- 
versionary attacks, whether in Southern 
France, the Balkans, the North Sea 
coast, or in Norway and Denmark. The 
primary objective will still be the same: 
to increase the strain on the Reich and 
force it to commit all its divisions to 
battle. 

The threat of these diversions has al- 
ready exercised an important effect on 
the course of the Allied invasion of 
France. The Germans simply do not know 
whether they are going to be struck in 
other places—perhaps with more force - 
than in Normandy. Therefore, they have 
been reluctant to commit their reserves 
and mount a major counteroffensive. This 
factor played a vital part in giving the 
Allies time to consolidate their beach- 
heads. 

This concentration of force in Europe 
did not imply that the Pacific had been 


weakened. The major action taken by the 


United States Navy against the Marianas 
Islands showed that the great naval and 
amphibious power in the Pacific was able 
to strike a vital blow at the Japs during 
the European invasion. 


German prisoners, tramping down an English street after their capture 
in Normandy, symbolized the success of the Allied invasion 
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THE STRATEGY 








The immediate strategy of the invasion | 


is taken up by General Fuller on the 
opposite page. At the moment that is 
the primary consideration. However, as 
the campaign progresses the outline of 
the broader strategic picture has taken 
shape. Here is how it looks at present: 


The Choice 


When the Allies first considered invad- 
ing Europe they were faced with two 
general choices. First, they might have 
hit the Germans in such a place that the 
Wehrmacht would immediately need to 
throw in its full strength to defend the 
Reich itself. Such a place could be found 
along the North Sea coast from Calais 
on the Dover Strait to Den Helder at the 
northern tip of Holland. The industrial 
heart of Germany is not much more than 
100 miles from much of this coast and 


eer main ports which 
Sei may be cut off and used & 
|] for transatlantic supply 


Lorient. 


Allied landings 


snore 


- the defeat of the Wehrmacht after a suc- 


cessful landing would probably have 
meant the end of the war. 


out the German-Army with one tremen- 
dous blow. Instead, the objective was the 
establishment of an actual “second front” 
so that between the Red Army and the 
Allied forces the Wehrmacht could be 
gradually strained to the breaking point. 
That is the strategic background for 
the assault on Normandy. The most im- 
portant factor to be grasped is that the 
main Allied objective is to set up this 
front. German propaganda may try to 
warp the meaning of the objective by 
ee that after all the Allies have ob- 
tained nothing but a chunk of France. 
But the important thing is that the 
Wehrmacht has been forced to fight on 
one more great battleground. 


First Things: The Allied campaign is 
still in the primary strategic phase of 
beating German counterattacks that must 
precede the establishment of ‘a solidly 


Seine River protects 
1 Allied eastern flank: 


| Probable further Allied 
| drive along line of easy 





wowreue te Moreland 
This is the broad picture of Allied strategy in France, as it seems likely to develop 


based front. These counterattacks will be 
delivered by two Nazi groups of armies. 
One, the Fifteenth, under Marshal Rom- 


The Nazis were perfectly well aware of “ mel, is roughly based in’ Northern France. 


the danger. Théy lavished their most 
powerful fortifications on the North Sea 
coast. Their excellent communications 
made the area extremely easy to rein- 
force. To make the main Allied landings 
on the North Sea would have been far 
more costly than in Normandy although 
the fruits of success might well have ma- 
tured more rapidly. 


The Front Is Vital: The second choice 
the Allies had was to make their grand 
assault where the Atlantic Wall was not 
built on such a scale and where commu- 
nications gave some promise of slowing 
up the German counterblow. However, 
in this case, it was not possible to knock 


The other, under Marshal Johannes Blask- 
owitz, is concentrated between the Medi- 
terranean and the Bay of Biscay. 

_ The first phase of this plan, as General 
Fuller points ‘out, aims at isolating the 
Cherbourg Peninsula and capturing Cher- 
bourg itself. That also sets the model of 
the strategy that will follow. For in the 


Brittany Peninsula, the Allies find a rep- © 


lica on a large scale of the Cherbourg 
Peninsula. 

It too can be threatened by a drive 
across its. neck, trapping the German de- 
fenders. Its value, like that -of the Cher- 
bourg Peninsula, lies in the great ocean 

orts through which Allied shipping can 
funneled after the inevitable Nazi 







demolitions are repaired. (Nantes, ; 
though not in Brittany, is included ly 
cause it falls into the same strategj 
pattern. ) 

















Pattern for Brittany: The pattern of 
the Allied drive to cut off Brittany prob, 
ably is traced by the bombings that are 
now taking place. These have been aimed 
at the oat and rail junctions betwee, 
the Allied beachheads and the Valley o 
the Loire. For an invading army there is 
a natural avenue of attack in this region- 
the Vilaine Valley. It runs from the Bay 
of St. Michel on the Channel almost du 
south for about 80 miles to the Bay of Bis 
cay. The roads are good throughout and 
the ground firm enough for cross-country 
movement. 

During such a drive on Brittany, the 
main German assault would probably fol 
low the same direction that the current 
Nazi attacks on the beachheads have tak. 
en—that is, vaguely from Central Franc 
toward the base of the beachhead. How. 
ever, at the same time they were isolating 
Brittany, the Allies would probably a 
tempt to extend the beachhead to the eas 
in order to.secure the Seine River as pro- 
tection for their flank. Eventually, th 
whole Allied line might swing forward to 
the Seine. 


‘Wo Ist die Wuwa?’ 


Almost as surprising as the failure of 
the Luftwaffe to attack the Normandy 
landings on a large scale was the nonap- 
pearance of any of the highly publicized 


German secret weapons. The Allies had| 


expected at least some hint of these to 
materialize and they had taken into vey 
serious consideration the possibility that} 
the Nazis would try to attain strategic} 
surprise by the use of a new device. For 
example, the Germans were known to 
have been working for some time on a 
radio-controlled, pilotless plane and o 
giant rockets. 

The details of the radio-controlled 
plane are well-known (NEWSWEEK, May. 
15), and there is no technical bar to th 
use of giant rockets. Possibly, both the 
rockets and the radio-controlled planet! 
were installed only on the vulnerabk’ 
Strait of Dover and Channel coast and: 
could not be used against an invasion | 
Normandy. At any rate, there was 0 
one Allied report of a new instrument d 
war, A destroyer was.sunk by what the 
captain called a secret weapon. 

The nonappearance of a real secre 
weapon surprised the German public 
even more than the Allies. The Nazis 
have been on the receiving end of some 
of Goebbels’ most powerful ‘propagands 
on the subject of the Wunderwaffe wor- 
der weapon). It was even nicknamed 
Wuwa and the question on many Naw 
lips last week was: “Wo ist die Wuwal” 
—Where is the Wuwa?P ~~ “i 
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F or three months Newsweex has had the pleasure of pre- 
senting the views of General Fuller on the rapidly developing cli- 
mactic phases of the war. Now that the invasion is in full swing 
we have asked the general to expand his regular article to ap- 
proximately page length. In the article below he makes his first 
analysis of the battle of France. 

General Fuller is in an unsurpassed position for such analysis. 


In the first place, he ranks as probably the most outstandi 

military writer in the world today. Secondly, he is the acknowl- 
edged expert of experts on mechanized warfare. (The present 
battle is likely to bring tank action to the fore more than any 
campaign since the 1940 German break-through.) Finally, Gen- 
eral Fuller is in London, where he can keep in closest touch 
with headquarters and with all developments as they occur, 
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‘} inforce first, and so far as the invader is pened. 
concern 


acquiring ports, whether sound or dam- the Germans call 


reinforce them, otherwise he would _ lapse. 





~o 


The Gateways to France—and Allied Success 
: by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C. B., C. B. E., D. S. O., British Army, Ret. 


London—(By wireless)—Place In the present case the defender San Cosmé gate was threatened, off he 
names are the alphabet of the military hasn’t had to wait long, for from the went to that entry, only to find on arriv- 
commentator. With them he can spell first it must have become apparent to ing that Belén Gate had fallen. There- 
out strategical and tactical events. With- him that the primary object of the inva- fore he hastened to the Citadel to face 
out them he is “duncified.” This, I'm sion of the western sector of the Chan- Quitman’s men; from there, receiving 
afraid, is my position today. At the nel front was the occupation of the an urgent message from San Cosmé, he 
moment place names are taboo at Allied naval base of Cherbourg. galloped back again just in time to 
Headquarters. However, there is a way Of all the seven ports Cherbourg is witness its capitulation. 
around this obstacle—it is to look at the the most difficult to defend, for as it is With limited forces at their com- 
map with reference to what is afoot. situated at the tip of the Cotentin Pen- mand, so it appears to me, the Ger- 

In such operations as the present in- insula it can be attacked on three sides. mans cannot risk the cost of a series of 
vasion of France three stages are nor- And as that peninsula is not more than great land battles. Nor can they- risk a 
mal: The first is that as the initiative is 25 miles in width, an eastern and west- series of Anzios—encircled bridgeheads 
the invader’s—which means that he can ern advance of 12% miles each will —whether at the ports themselves or in 
concentrate against whatever points he _ pinch it out. Further, as its main eastern between them; for in the end these are 
likes—his initial assaults are likely to be communications—through Bayeux and _ as costly in manpower as are pitched 
successful. The second is that once these Caen—run parallel to the Bay of the battles themselves. 
blows are struck, as movement by sea is Seine, should the invader land on the The Germans’ problem, therefore, is 
slower than by land, after a brief space coastline in the center of the bay and_ very different from the one which has 
the invader’s momentum slackens. The drive wedges inward, these communica- faced them in Italy. There they oc- 
third depends upon which side can re- _ tions will be cut. This is what has hap- cupied and are still occupying a coun- 

ts this is largely a question of. Therefore, it appears to me that what country in which they can give ground 
ih the focal point of in- and even abandon its capital with not 
aged. vasion” so far as the western sector is more than tactical loss. It is also a 

Here we bump up against seven concerned is now clearly fixed in the country which is full of good defensive 
place names which are outside the juris- Departments of Manche and Calvados. positions. 
diction of headquarters. They are Dun- From the German point of view the Al- 
kerque, Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe, Le lied wedge in the Bayeux-Caen area In France, it is otherwise. The 
) Havre, Cherbourg, and St. Malo. The must be annihilated; the communica- must either hold her gateways or ris 

first four form the -eastern group of . tions leading to Cherbourg must be re- decisive defeat. From each one of these 
Channel ports and the remaining three opened, and Cotentin Peninsula must gateways, great highroads lead to Paris 
the western. All may be assumed to be be cleared. A moment’s thought will and, incidentally, through some of the 
held in some strength. There will cer- show that these are imperatives irre- best offensive country to be found any- 
tainly be found one striking force for spective of what may happen elsewhere. where in Europe. Further, Paris is no 
the defense of the eastern group and Were the Germans to 

one for the western group. Where these then one of the gateways into France France—hub of all her main railroads. 
are located I do not pretend to know’ would be open to us. And faced by our Therefore, its retention by the Germans 
but at a guess, I should say that Amiens superiority in air and land power they is absolutely vital. Only second in im- 
and Le Mans are suitable localities, for would be compelled to divert so large portance are the gateways which lead 
both these towns are road centers and a number of troops to hold us back that _to it. 
not too far away from the coast. in the attempt each of the remaining Finally, invasion has been initiated in 

Let us now turn to the defenders gateways would be weakened until final- what seems to me to be not only a stra- 
problem. It isn’t merely one of holding _ ly the time would come when the whole _ tegically most profitable area—that is, 
the above ports—gateways—until he can structure of their defense would col- between Barfleur and Le Havre—but in 


have done so from the start. Instead, it . In fact, the Germans wouldebe placed _Barfleur on July 12, 1346, that Edward 
is to locate which of them the invader in much the same position that Santa III landed his army which fought at 
intends to occupy. Should the defender Anna was when Maj. Gen. Winfield Crécy and it was at the spot where Le 
make a premature move, he will play Scott assaulted Mexico City in Septem- Havre now stands that on Aug. 14, 
into the invader’s hand; therefore until ber 1847. First, Santa Anna galloped to 1415, Henry V disembarked his troops 
he can fathom the invader’s intentions, Belén Gate to prevent General Quitman to fight at Agincourt. Indeed, happy 
he is compelled to wait and see. from breaking in. There, hearing that omens. 


. 


try of little strategical importance—a 


ose Cherbourg, Rome. Paris is the strategic heart of 


also the most propitious. For it was near 
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THE BATTLE 





The battle is the pay-off. The battle in 
Northern France meant that here, at last, 
the Allied armies of the West had come 
for the final testing against the Wehr- 
macht. This portentous clash of the 
ground forces was the immediate pur- 
pose of the invasion, and its most signifi- 
cant story. 


Clash of Arms 


It had been one of the most beautiful 
and historic sections of all France—a land 
of ripe green fields and hedgerows, of 
rolling wooded hills with old church 
spires peeping over them, of chalk cliffs 
and white beaches, of sleepy little towns 
with dim memories of those ancient in- 
vaders, the Romans. 

Now, from the sea, they were invaded 
again. The poppy-speckled fields of Nor- 
mandy, from the Cherbourg Peninsula 
eastward to the mouth of the Seine, shook 
with the tremendous roar of battle. Through 
crooked streets where William the Con- 
queror had marshaled his forces to assault 
‘England in 1066, the British tanks now 
clanked in billows of dust. In hamlets 
and across .streams where medieval 
French and English kings once deployed 
their archers and cavalry, men in steel 
helmets traded fusillades with rocket gin 
and automatic rifle. The sky throbbed 
with warplanes. 

This was the spot the Allies had 
chosen to open the decisive battle of this 
war. To launch the liberation of all Eu- 
rope they had ferried their hosts of men 
and weapons to this central gateway of 
Northern France. Now the 
fully joined. 


Two Armies: Secure on the seas with 
their naval supremacy—and overwhelm- 
ingly supported in the air when weather 
permitted—the Allies poured men and 
matériel without cease into the flame- 
swept rim of France. The forces of the 
beachhead front, relentlessly expanding 
around the Bay of the Seine, had al- 
ready assumed the proportions of a pow- 
erful army. ; 

Likewise, Field Marshal Gen. Karl von 
Rundstedt, the German commander, was 
presumably pulling strategic reserves into 
Normandy from all over France--while 
guarding his flanks from possible new 
Allied attacks. The Germans early threw 
in some of their best troops, including 
elements of the 21st Panzer Division. 

And so the two forces ranged them- 
selves for the decisive clash in Normandy. 
The aim of each was clear. For the Ger- 
mans, it was to throw the Allies back into 
the sea—if they had not already lost the 
chance. For the Allies, it was to smash 
the enemy counterattack and blast a path 
for the overpowering forces of conquest 


‘ waiting to pour through the breach in the © 


European fortress. One step was to drive 


attle was 


westward to cut off the Cherbourg Penin- 
sula. In line with that, another Allied aim 
was to capture the high dominatin 
ground south of the Bayeux district an 
eliminate the string of road and rail junc- 
tions—from Argentan west to Avranches— 
which form Rommel’s lateral supply 
route. 

The Allies were off to a good start. 
Just how good was shown by Joseph S. 
Evans Jr., head of NEwswEex’s London 
Bureau, in a cable this week: “When 
the traditionally cautious Supreme Head- 
quarters of the Allied Expeditionary 
Forces relaxes enough to admit ‘sober 
confidence and satisfaction’ at the sec- 
ond-front situation, it’s a safe bet that 
things are going superbly.” 

That the Allies already were so well 
established in the second week of battle 
was due to the power of the blows al- 
ready struck—from the very first landings 
to the very- first thrusts inland. 


The Tides of Water: As dawn crept 
over the Channel on June 6, the first Al- 
lied invaders hit the sand in their landing 
boats, the” British and Canadians near 
Berniéres, west of the Orne River (see 


Glare fc le Malerenl= 


GUERNSEY 


St. Malo 


1 British beachhead sector. 


2 American beachhead sector. 


3 Road and rail junctions on lat- 
eral supply lines. 





map) and the Americans near Isigny, 
farther west. It was low tide. All along 
the shore the receding surf exposed the 
ugly Nazi obstacles—steel gates and 
es, concrete pyramids, and wood- 
and-steel “hedgehogs,” many of them 
The Allies scored first in the invasion 
game of wits. With those traps the Nazis 
had hoped to shatter the Allied landing 
armadas as they rode in on a high tide. 
Instead, out of the boats into waistdeep 
water leaped. assault engineers armed 
with pipelike Bangalore torpedoes, wire 
cutters, and mine-detecting devices. 
Alongside them assault infantry snaked 
past the obstacles to provide additional 


- covering firepower for. the demolition 


squads. Together, the teams of engineers 
and infantry blasted paths for succeeding 
assault waves, riding in on the now in- 
coming tide. : 

The men worked fast under the cover 
of barrages from hundreds of warships 
and thousands of planes, which kept up 
constant patrol and bombing sorties over 
the battlefield despite skies that clouded 
over during the morning. The return fire 
from coastal batteries was spotty; it 
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| 4 Road and rail junctions in for- 
_ | ward battle area. 
5 Oceanic port—encirclement 
and capture one of first Allied 
objectives. 
6 Oceunic port on direct line to 
Paris. 
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varied from deadly counterbarrages to al- 
most none at all. Where it was weak, the 
men it sp knew that very likely black- 
faced Commandos and Rangers had 
slipped ashore earlier under the full moon 
to tackle the gun crews with knives and 
grenades. But the Atlantic Wall, a beauti- 
fully intricate system of converging fields 
of fire, was nowhere a pushover. A tough 
job to breach, it performed the function 
for which it was designed—delaying, not 
halting, the Allied assault. 


The Tides of Men: The composite 
assault tactics—simultaneous air, naval, 
engineer, and infantry attacks—worked 
brilliantly in many sectors. At one point 
where the Canadians landed, their boats 
bouncing ashore atop 6-foot-high white- 
caps, the invading troops knocked out 
most of the enemy machine-gun and 
cannon nests in the first hour and a 
half. - 

But elsewhere the landings became 
bloody struggles reminiscent of Dieppe 
and Salerno. Because of complicated 
tides and currents, these beaches near the 
base of the Cherbourg Peninsula—Ameri- 
can invasion points—were among the 
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A COTENTIN PENINSULA: 


CHANNEL 


toughest targets of all. They were made 
tougher by the weather, which turned 
worse there than over the Anglo-Cana- 
dian sectors. Winds whipped the sea, 


making many of the men seasick and . 


landing operations difficult (for a superb 
eyewitness account of one of the Ameri- 
can first-wave landings, see Kenneth 
Crawford’s story on page 25). Poor visi- 
bility hampered naval and air force ef- 
forts to knock out Nazi coastal guns. 

At some beachheads disaster was close 
to the Yanks, for assault engineers and in- 
fantry approaching the shore met blazing 
fire from German 88s and other cannon 
hidden in cliffs and in pillboxes dis- 
guised as rocks, and from machine guns 
in fortified houses. Many jumped into the 
water, were knocked down by the waves 
and lost their tools and weapons. 

The plan for blasting a path through 
shore obstacles went awry. As a result, 
later boats coming in on the rising tide 
had to drop their men far out in the 
water or try to spot and dodge fast-sub- 
merging obstacles. Some were blown up 
by mines or stranded atop the Nazi py- 
lons. Others capsized in the heavy seas 
or were shattered by gunfire. Men who 
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Highest points immediately southeast and 


southwest of Cherbourg. Easy slope to 
southeast. 


B HILLS OF NORMANDY: 


Rolling cattle raising and dairy country; 
small market towns. Highest elevations un- 


der 1,000 feet. Firm flint-clay soil making 


C SOUTH OF SEINE: 


cross-country driving safe. 
Land slopes regularly and evenly into Seine Basin. 


Stock and cattle country. 


D NORTH OF SEINE: 


Farm lands start immediately behind coastal 





cliffs. Rolling even country back to Seine. 





tumbled into water up to their necks- 
staggered before machine-gun and artil- 
lery fire as they struggled ashore and 
raced desperately across the flats between 
the water and high-tide mark. 

In the end, stepped-up naval salvos 
and troops using flame throwers and gren- 


, ades helped save these precarious points. 


Elsewhere, all along the Bay of the Seine 
the Allies quickly established footholds, 
and by the evening of June 7 were able 
to report their troops had “cleared all 
beaches of the enemy.” Already th 
were striking inland to make contact wit 
paratroops and airborne infantry land- 
a on a vast scale behind the enemy ~ 
ines. 


Consolidation: By that time, the 
weather already had demonstrated its 
paramount importance. On Wednesday, 
a strong nor'wester whipped my seas 
onto the beachheads, hampering the flow 
of Allied supplies and men at a critical 
moment. On Thursday, with better 
weather, the flood of supplies welled up 
again, and on Friday—when for the first . 
time bad weather virtually grounded the 
Allied air forces—the flow of matériel 
and men continued nevertheless. By then 


_ the wind had changed into a friendly 


sou wester. ; 

Thus bolstered in strength, the British, 
Canadians, and Americans of the landing 
forces—organized as the 21st Army Group 
under General Montgomery (who arrived 
in France and took over active commarid) 
—surged. beyond their coastal footholds 
into the green fields and wooded farm- 
lands of the hinterland. Besides the land- 
ing at Berniéres, the British and Cana- 
dians had hit other points on the south 
shore of the Bay of the Seine. Now they 
fanned out south and westward toward 
the American beachhead. 

The British, including the 50th North- 
umbrian Infantry, which had fought val- 
orously in the first Battle of France, at 
Alamein, and in Tunisia and Sicily, scored 
the first notable victory. That was the 
capture of Bayeux, the historic little town 
of timbered and stone houses lying on the 
main Cherbourg-Paris railroad, about 5 
miles from the sea. 

Conquest and History: As the British, 
at noon on Wednesday, streamed unop- 
posed into the streets in the shadow of the 
Earteeerpeeucy Gothic cathedral, the 
populace staged a frenzied welcome. 
Wildly excited citizens showered jeeps 
and tanks with roses, carnations, and vio- 
lets and shouted “On to Paris!” There was 
irony in this British triumph. Until the 
Nazis rolled in and stole the relic the town 
was the repository of the famous Bayeux 
tapestry, goa ys 58 scenes totaling 
77 yards of superb weaving—the entire 
Norman conquest of England right up to 
the Battle of Hastings. (Napoleon ex- 
hibited the tapestry around France nearly 
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Underground meets overground: A French civilian fighter and a Canadian 
paratrooper size each other up somewhere in Normandy 


a century and a half ago to whip up en- 
thusidsm for his projected invasion of 
Britain.) But there was no doubt now of 
the French enthusiasm for the British lib- 
erators; gallons of hoarded champagne 
and still wines were downed in celebra- 
_tion—the start of a mal aux cheveux (In- 
vasion hangover) that spread rapidly 
through the invaded territories. 

But as the British surged through 
Bayeux and south beyond the severed 
railroad and highway, the fiercest fight- 
ing developed around Caen. Near this 
equally ancient town—at the mouth of the 
Dives River—William the Conqueror had 
assembled his invasion fleet and there, 28 
years later, he was buried. Here the 
British were stirring history in more ways 
than one, for in the Hundred Years’ War 
two of their kings had taken Caen— 
Edward III who landed at St. Vaast la 
Hougue on the Cherbourg Peninsula in 
1346 and captured it that .year; and 
Henry V, who landed with 60,000 men 
at the mouth of the Seine in 1415, de- 
feated the French at Agincourt the same 
year, and captured Caen in 1417, 

This time, the first blow for Caen was 


struck by the British Sixth Airborne Di- 
vision (see page 31). The Germans coun- 
tered by massing Tiger tanks and infan- 
try and trying to. smash across the Caen- 
Bayeux road. The Allies met them with a 
fine example of multiarmed cooperation 
—a barrage of naval, self-propelled, and 
field-artillery guns, plus Thunderbolt 
fighter strafing. The Germans crumpled. 


GIs Versus Floods: mgd blows by 
the Americans in the west, led by Lt. 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, now began to tell 
in the thrust aimed at the Cherbourg 
Peninsula. The GI's, it was revealed, 
were spearheaded by the “Fighting First” 
Infantry Division, famous for its exploits 
in France during the last war and in Tu- 
nisia and Sicily in this one. Also in the 
thick of the fighting was another Ameri- 
can infantry division—the 29th. 

Once over the sea wall, the Americans 
had sloshed into an obstacle long pre- 
pared by the enemy. Like the French. in 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, the 
Germans weeks before had opened coast- 
al sluice gates in the Isigny-Carentan 


~ 


area and had flooded an area ‘stretching” 


almost across the peninsula. But the 
Americans were prepared—reconnaissance 
had long ago disclosed the floods. Their 
guns thundered at enemy cannon domi- 
nating the causeway: over the flatlands. 
Infantry smashed through water which in 
some places was 2 or 8 feet deep. 

Some of the Americans battered their 
way east to make a juncture with the 
Anglo-Canadian beachhead. They over- 
ran the towns of Tréviéres and Isigny. 
On the way they captured and shut some 
of the sluice gates the Germans had been 
opening to incoming tides and closing at 
highwater—Then the Yanks drove south- 
ward, swarming through the forest of 
Cérisy and driving upon St. Lé, chief 
enemy communications center at the base 
of the Cherbourg Peninsula. 

Westward, the chief primary goal of 
the Americans was Carentan, a strategic 
little rail and highway point west of 
Isigny and also the chief control point of 
the floodgates. The Americans stalked 
over sloppy canal-laced terrain against 
a furious barrage of Germian multibarrel- 
ed rocket guns. When German para- 
troops defending the town rejected an 
ultimatum to surrender, the Yanks began 
digging them out of pillboxes with bayo- 
nets and grenades. The Germans finally 
admitted the fall of the town, paying a 
rare tribute to the Allied navies; they 
evacuated the town; they said, “to con- 


. tinue the fight on terrain not so strongly 


by naval . g 

During all this time, the American sea- 
borne invaders were immeasurably aided 
by airborne troops dropped in large num- 
bers in the interior of. the peninsula. 
These fighters paved the way for the cap- 
ture of Ste. Mére Eglise. From this point 
the Americans surged westward to cut 
the nearby paralleling railroad. That left 
the Germans with only the highway and 
secondary railroad on the peninsula’s 


west side. 


Now, Cherbourg: As extended by the 
American gains, the over-all Allied beach- 
head now stretched continuously for 60 
miles—from the area of the Orne River 
in the east to above Ste. Mére Eglise in tle 
we e 7,000 prisoners had been 
taken. The feat was hailed by General 
Montgomery, who congratulated the Al- 
lied forces on having established in four 
days “a good and firm lodgment” on the 
mainland of France. . 

Then, with the aid of a vast air canopy 
launched partly from new airstrips estab- 
lished on the beachheads, the Americans 
lunged. westward in a drive aime at iso- 
lating Cherbourg altogether. They also 
hammered northward along the route to 


_the great port itself—a magnificent prize, 


ith big naval and commercial harbors 
that could support the entire invasion. 
The route was a hard one—Cherbo ore 


“stood beyond high ground at the end o 


uphill approaches. 
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This is the classic story of a classic as- 
sault. Kenneth Crawford, NEwswEEk war 
correspondent, not only hit the Bay of 
the Seine beach with a very expendable 
first invasion wave; what was vastly more 
important, he came out alive—and on 
schedule—with the story. NEWSWEEK pre- 
sents it proudly as the first complete and 
coherent account of the vital first blow: 


1-Assault Team 


With American forces in France on 
D Day—We were 32 drenched, seasick 
American soldiers, two placid Coast 
Guardsmen, and one shivering war corre- 
spondent in a pitching landing barge a 
few hundred yards off the Normandy 
coast. This was it-H Hour, D Day; 6:30 
a.m., June 6, 1944. We were one of the 
first wave of assault teams in what prom- 
ised to be the first successful cross-Chan- 
nel invasion for centuries. 

No bookmaker would have given these 
$2 assorted experts in killing better than 
an even chance of living through the next 
hour, much less the next day. In a vague 
way they knew this, but they were not im- 
pressed. In one breath they called them- 
selves “The Suicide Wave” and in the 
next they talked about what a hell of a 
time -they were going to have after the 


war. 











“Guess the folks back home are pretty 
excited about this,” said a voice from the 


-back of the barge as we turned for the 


final run into the beach where German 
machine guns, German artillery, and Ger- 
man mines were presumed to be waiting. 
“Hear they're doing a lot of praying,” 
said another in a deprecating way. 
Nobody answered. Silence seemed to 


_assent to the foolishness of prayer. I had 


noticed, however, that chaplains worked 
overtime holding well-attended services, 
confessionals, and private conferences just 
before take-off from our mother ship. 

“The good thing about seasickness,” 
somebody suggested, “is that you don’t 
care if you live or die.” 


“To Hell With the Rules”: Packs were 
‘being fastened. There was a stream of 
curses as straps soaked with sea water re- 
fused to come buckled. Six inches of 
bilge, compounded of sea water and vom- 
it, sloshed forward and aft. Ahead clearly 
visible in the dank morning light was the 
500-yard-wide beach we had studied so 
often in reconnaissance photographs. To 
reach their first cover these boys would 
have to traverse about 25 yards of water, 
starting at waist depth, and then the 
width of the beach, now shrouded by ar- 
tillery fire and aerial bombardment. Their 
first objective would be the retaining wall 
along the dunes flanking the beach. 


Under-surf obstacles like these (photographed at low tide before the invasion by an RAF reconnaissance plane) 
proved totally inadequate to stop the flow of Allied assault 


They expegted to fight for the wall 
when they reached it, and bayonets were 
fixed for the ordeal. 

One of my boatmates proffered a bag 
of hand grenades. 

“Can’t use them,” I shouted. “War 
correspondent. Rule against it.” 

“To hell with the rules,” he ‘said. “You 
got to have something if you haven't got 


a gun. 

“Wouldn’t know how to pull the pin,” 
I answered. 

He gave me a look that seemed to 
combine pity with disgust. - 

“Remember what you've been learning 
tor the last three years,” said Capt. Rob- 
ert Crisson in an easy Birmingham voice. 
“Don’t run in water or you'll just wear 
yourself out. When you hit the beach, run 
for that wall and let ’em have it. Get 
some toeholds along that side planking.” 


Hating Mr. Higgins: In another half 
minute the ramp would be down, ho gal 
ing our barge to fire from the wall or 
dunes. Glancing over the port side of the 
barge I saw one control boat lying on her 
side with the crew clinging to the slimy. 
hull. One wounded man kept losing his 
hold and slipping. His mates snatched him 


back. Just beyond the control boat, a tank 
barge was hit amidships and started sink- 
ing fast. ; 

Even then there was time for a kid 
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called Red, who was more green than 
red after holding his hed in a bucket 
throughout the entire trip, to offer up an 
American wisecrack: 

“That son of a bitch Higgins,” he said. 
“He hasn’t got nothing to be proud of 
about inventing this boat.” 


2—Onto the Beach 


~ “Down ramp!” shouted the coxswain 
from the elevated stern. ; 

Down it came with a clank and splash. 
Ahead—and it seemed at that moment 
miles off—stretched the ‘sea wall. At 
Crisson’s insistence we had all daubed 
our faces with Commando 
charged out with the rest, trying to look 
fierce and desperate, only to step into a 
shellhole and submerge myself in the 
Channel. Luckily my gear was too wet 
and stinking to put on so I was light 
enough to come up. 

The soldiers were well out of the 
water, carrying packs, guns, heavy mor- 
tar parts, and radio equipment, by the 
time I made the beach. They crouched 
low and ran apelike. We had been told 
to expect booby traps and antipersonnel 
mines on the “ass machine-gun ‘: fire 
from the dunes, and probably artillery 
fire from behind them. Strangely, there 
were no mines and no machine guns. 
Only artillery fire, and that directed 
against the boats. 

Not a man in our wave, so far as | 
know, was lost, but three shell bursts fol- 
lowed our barge as she pulled away from 
the beach. Others were hit. Our mother 
ship lost seven boats either from the ar- 
tillery fire or the swamping. We missed 
our allotted place on the beach by about 
800 yards because some of the boats were 
so water-logged that they couldn’t com- 
plete the up-beach run. 

Lt. Eldred Kron of the Coast Guard, 
commander of our group of boats, or- 
dered, “Turn!” just in, time. His own boat 
was so filled with water that she barely 
floated. He got her back to the mother 
ship by bailing. 


Those Who Followed: I leaned 
against the sea wall and looked back over 
the beach. The second wave was just 
coming on. As far as I could see to the 
left and right they came—more slowly 
this time because they had seen the easy 
time we had. Too slowly. A shell from 
the battery of German 88s in a strong 
point beyond the upper end of the beach 
had got range. Just in front of me a shell 
burst in a cluster of seven men. Six crum- 
pled, apparently dead. The seventh 
screamed in agonized amazement. 

There still were no hospital corpsmen 
on the beach. When the 88s shifted their 


fire to another sector, I ran down to help 
the seventh man. He turned out to be a 
200-pounder and beyond my strength to 


black. I- 
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The quick and the dead: They pour ashore in full battle kit’. : . 


carry. At his suggestion we tried walking, 
with me as a prop. He had been hit in the 
arm and leg with shrapnel. Both were 
broken. ; 

“What good am I going to be without 
an arm and leg?” he asked. 

“Take it easy,” I said. “You'll have your 
arm and your leg.” 

We must have fallen in a tangle six 
times before we regained the sea wall and 

' safety. Later I saw him -aboard the evac- 

uation barge. He will have his arm and 
his leg, but they may not be much good. 


3-Through the Wall 


Now the 88s were raking the beach 
with murderous accuracy, picking out the 
largest clusters of men and the biggest 
boats. But casualties for this kind of an 
operation were relatively light. On our 
ship there were 150 wounded and a half- 
dozen dead that night. Other ships had 
similar quotas. In military terms, it was a 
cheap landing. 

~ Once gathered together and feeling that 
the sea side of the wall was completely 
secure, I started exploring our beach— 
only one of several simultaneously estab- 
lished by the British, Canadians, and 
Americans between Le Havre and Cher- 
bourg. Now the beach was swarming with 
men and vehicles. Two holes were blown 
in the sea wall by the businesslike Army 
Engineers, veterans of Sicily and Salerno. 

One demolition blast was so close that 
it tem ily deafened me in one ear. 
The charges seemed big enough to de- 
molish a skyscraper. Chunks of wall 

bounced off my helmet. Tank traps and 
other beach obstructions were similarly 
dealt with. Presently the traffic—trucks, 





tanks, jeeps, hospital wagons, were mov- 
ing in a bumper-to-bumper cruise through 
two holes in the wall. Steel-mesh road- 
ways were laid over the dunes. 

Soldiers deployed inland according to 
prearranged plan. The battalion of which 
my battery was a part captured twenty 
German prisoners within an hour after 
landing. Red was feeling fine again. The 
prisoners were mostly bedraggled teen- 
agers, frightened and sometimes wounded 
in the terrific preinvasion bombardment 
from the sea and air. They came out of 
their shelters willingly. 


The General and the Shell: Presently 
I came upon a brigadier general, assist- 
ant commander of the division spear- 


‘ heading the attack. He was as wet as | 


and shivering even worse. He huddled 
against the wall at its higher point, 
wrapped in an Army blanket and sittin 
cross-legged, Indian-fashion. He ha 
landed with the first wave—an innovation 
for brass. Two aides were trying to make 
his field radio work. It refused. 

In front of the place he sat, engineers 
had erected a Renios sign proclaim- 
ing this to be the General Headquarters 
of the beach. . 

“That’s war for you,” the general com- 

lained. “The field commanders don't 
ow where in hell their owk men are, 
to say nothing of the enemy. They give 
orders anyway. It’s a good thing I was 
here early to get that wall blown.” 

I happen to know that the men who 
blew the wall had needed no orders. They 
came ashore ma precisely where it 
was to be blown and carried the equip- 
ment to do it. Anyway it was nice to 
have a general on hand so early in the 
game. Particularly because he had dry 
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«and some fall, never to rise again, at the very edge of the water 


cigarettes, having had the forethought to 
wrap them in a rubber receptacle ordi- 
neal used for quite another purpose. — 

The general wondered what was going 
on in the little cluster of houses and barns 
across the meadow behind the dunes, 
about a mile away. I volunteered to take 
a look. As I stood on the dune looking, a 
captain called me a fool and ordered me 
down. He said I'd draw fire. 

I reported to the general that his men 
were shready visible in the village. 

“Tl take a look myself,” he said. 

He mounted the dune, stood erect, and 
looked. I gave the captain what I hope 
was a withering glance. Shortly, though, 
there was a whine and we all hit the dirt. 
For a grandfather, the general turned out 
to be extremely agile. The captain had 
the bad taste to laugh raucously. 


4—Weather or No - 


Most of the big German guns in the 
area seemed to have been knocked out by 
the early bombardment, but one gun con- 
tinued to harass destroyers moving in 
close to give covering fire to the infantry 
as it advancéd inland. One destroyer was 
sunk, but in such shallow water that it 
continued to fire its batteries. The single 
88 continued to rake the beach all day 
despite being encircled by tanks and the 
infantry. 

Worsening weather was a greater cause 
for concern than the gun. The waves got 
so high in the afternoon, as the tide 
s receding, that low vehicles were 


frequently swamped. Jeep loads of ma- 
be, postponed Tena day. don to be 

one day due to 
weather, : 


the second day was worse 


than the first. Invasion had to go on this 
time, weather or no. 

Shortly before noon the unit com- 
manders started turning up at headquar- 
ters with their reports. Lt. Col. C. 
Simmons of New Yok a man com- 
manding one spearhead battalion, report- 
ed that he had made contact by signal 
with the paratroopers landed the night 
before H Hour in the eecomuion cen- 
ter of the Cherbourg Penin 

Everything was proceeding according 
to schedule despite the 88s and occa- 
sional mortar blasts on the beach and 
along the roads leading inland. At one 
point an.88 started fire in a small gaso- 
line dump at the lower end of the beach. 
It spread to nearby trucks. The men who 

ed out to fight the fire were pelted 
with further shots. That German gunner 
was earning his keep. 


Home to Mother: Toward evening I 
consulted a Navy beachmaster, who had 
set up a traffic-control station near Gen- 
eral Headquarters, about transportation 
back to the mother ship. He put me on a 
small personnel Barge. It was carrying 
seven wounded, including my 200- 
pounder, back to the ship’s sick bay. 

I provided cigarettes and water. Mis- 
taking me for a hospital corpsman, one 
of the boys competent bitterly about the 
service. He said he needed more blankets. 
My large friend asked me several times 
to see if the fingers of his broken arm 
were still there and, if so, to straighten 
them out. The 11 miles between the 
sin Prag anh Me shore seemed even 

er it t morning. 

When I got back to the ship, the doctor 
shouted over the side: “So you got it, 
too.” : 


“What makes you think that?” I asked. 
“I'm the only well man on this boat.” 

“Where'd you pick up all the blood?” 

I'd forgotten that my Navy overall was 

oody from my encounter with the big 
soldier. Several times during the day 
men wearing Red Cross arm bands had 
offered to rip off my clothes, dress my 
wounds, and slap tags on me. 

Over good wardroom coffee that night 
and the next day we Monday-morning- - 
quarterbacked the whole operation. Vet- 
erans aboard agreed. that no major am- 
phibious undertaking they had ever seen 
or heard of had gone off so nearly as 
planned in briefing rooms. The timing of 
artillery fire and the landings had been 
perfect. But for the perverseness of the 
elements, there hadn’t been a hitch. 


5—Plans and Secrets 


I first heard the details of the plan of 
campaign, some of which will remain se- 
cret until revealed in action, on the after- 
noon of June 1. A group of war corre- 
spondents accredited to the Navy were 
transported to the headquarters of Rear 
Admiral Alan G. Kirk, Commander of the 
United States invasion task force. He 
told us the whole thing would be risky, 
no matter how carefully planned. Much 
depended upon the weather, but if D 
Day had to be postponed many more 
days, the tides would not be right again 
for about a month. A month’s delay 
might eliminate all the elements of sur- 
prise. He was confident, he said, that 
once initial landings were made, all 
would go well. 


Veteran: My ship turned out to be a 
onetime second-string luxury liner con- 
verted into a carrier of troops and land- 
ing craft. She had done service at Sicily 
and Salerno, as had most of her. person- 
nel, Her decks were loaded with ing 
craft of all descriptions. 

Including Army personnel, which had 
trained with Coast Guardsmen, the ship’s 
company included almost 2,000 officers 
and men. Combat teams included men of 
all services—experts in every branch of 
warfare. Between June’ 1 and June 6, 
they briefed every man on the ship. 
Everyone knew the over-all plan and his 
particular part in it. 

The night I went aboard I reported to 
the executive officer. My orders permit- 
ted me to go ashore following the initial 
waves, with the Navy beachmaster. 

“Why not go on first and see the 
whole show?” I was asked by an Army 
officer who said that he had been 
ordered to go later but would prefer to 
go first if he had his choice. “I have the. 
chart right here. Ill put you down for om 
boat 14. 

“Good,” I said. “Mighty kind of you. 
First it is.” 
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The Allied navies played a vital role in 
this most spectacular of land battles. Here 
is how they brought the armies to Eu- 
rope, threw a curtain of fire over the 
landings, and then protected the. supply 
lines—told in an analysis by Admiral 
Pratt and an account of naval events. 


Channel Shepherds 


Some 800 Allied warships—about 60 
per cent British, 40 per cent American, 
with a sprinkling of others—shepherded 
the great amphibious armada across the 
choppy Channel. The Allied Supreme 
Command had expected to lose at least 
10 per cent of its naval strength; instead, 
they delivered what Admiral Sir Bertram 
Ramsay, in command, called “in effect” 
100 per cent. 

The fleet was divided into two groups. 
The eastern (British) task forces were 
commanded by Rear Admiral Sir Philip 


c - = 
4 


Vian. Rear Admiral Alan G. Kirk, a hand- 
some Philadelphian who has a trace of 
Southern accent, headed the western 
(American) task forces. 


Shore Support: Heaving to off the 
Normandy coast, the ships laid down a 
blistering barrage on German positions. 
The shore-bombardment forces were for- 
midable enough to throw in 2,000 tons 
of shells in the first twenty minutes. These 
were battleships—among them the Brit- 
ish Ramillies, Rodney, Nelson, and War- 


. spite, and the American Texas, Arkansas, 


and Nevada—15-inch gun monitors, cruis- 
ers, and hosts of destroyers and smaller 
craft including rocket boats. 

They sought opportunities to fight it 
out with shore batteries, and their big 
guns reached out far behind the battle- 


lines to crumple German strong points. 


The Arkansas, hitting pillboxes and beach 
defenses at 6,000 yards, blasted Germans 


out of a ridge from which their machine- 
gun fire had boxed in a regimental com- 
bat team for five hours. The Rodney 
whipped scores of 16-inch shells miles 
inland, enabling British infantry to re- 
capture two positions. Cruisers moved in 
to perilous ranges while destroyers poked 
— noses as close as their drafts would 
allow. 


Control: The Allied navies dominated 
the coastal waters completely. E-boats 
made a few unsuccessful attempts to 
penetrate the landing areas. Four British. 


two Canadian, and two Polish destroyers | 


caught four German destroyers off 
Ushant, sinking one and damaging an- 
other so badly it was beached in flames. 
Even the German subs did not put in an 
immediate appearance. But the Allied 
naval forces off the beachheads, expect- 
ing mass attacks from U-boats, were ready 
and waiting. 





INVASION TIDES 


at 





No sort of war is more difficult to 
organize, supply, and wage than am- 
phibious war. Its backbone is air and 
sea control. Its continuity of strength 
depends upon fleets of ships convoyed 
many miles overseas from supply bases 
in the rear to those at the fighting front. 
And while in some respects an amphibi- 
ous attack resembles convoy work, it is 
in reality an entirely different affair. 
Convoys operate with a prescribed pat- 
tern'which rarely varies, but an amphib- 
ious attack varies its pattern, depend- 
ing upon the character of the terrain to 
be occupied and the opposition to be 
met. 
Weather, fog, wind, tide, light and 
darkness, shoal water, and currents as 
well as enemy opposition play impor- 
tant roles. And, if we leave out the 
coast of Norway with its deep, protect- 
ed fjords, there are few areas which 
offer more of such natural obstacles to 
an invasion threat than does the coast- 
line of the English Channel and the 
North Sea. 


- Bearing ‘this in mind, here is a 
rough sketch of what happened on 
D Day. ; 

OnE: .The correct spots for landing 
were selected and the surrounding areas 
subjected to a preliminary intensive air 
bombardment. 

Two: The airborne troops landed to 
seize important objectives and positions 
behind the selected beachheads. This 





Short Road to Paris: First Steps 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Ret. 


operation was covered by fighter planes. 

THREE: As soon as practicable, the 
‘mine sweepers moved in to clear the 
sea road for the invasion forces, mark- 
ing each swept area carefully. The op- 
eration started at low water to be 
reasonably sure of removing all mines 
and other obstacles. It was supported 
by PT craft to guard against attacks by 
the E-boats while other naval craft 
shelled the beaches to keep enemy gun- 
fire down. 

Four: When the mine sweepers 
withdrew, the invasion forces—arranged 
in waves under an escort leader—start- 
ed moving in. The first waves arrived in 
small landing craft. Their objective was’ 
to seize the beachheads, clear away the 
land mines, barbed wire, and other ob- 
stacles and consolidate an area in prep- 
aration for the troops, guns, and tanks 
coming in on a rising tide in the larger 
landing craft. 

Five: The heavier landing craft 
came next in waves, each wave carrying 
a load fitted to meet appropriately the 
acute need of the moment. The timing 
of every wave had to be perfect. 

The landing operations were cov- 
ered by a gun barrage from cruisers and 
destroyers well inshore, while the bat- 
tleships, well offshore and under way to 
avoid submarines, pounded the heavy 
gun positions. The entire operation was 
supported by an air force consisting of 
bombers and fighters. The bombers at- 
tacked enemy entrenched positions and 


cut _communications leading to the 
beachheads. The fighters attacked en- 
emy planes and strafed troops and 
enemy exposed positions. A balloon bar- 
rage guarded the invasion craft from 
enemy dive bombers. Sea patrols guard- 
ed the flanks of the invasion force and 
feconnaissance planes ranged afield to 
report enemy movements. As_land- 
based air in Britain was sufficient, air- 
craft carriers were not needed in this 
invasion move. 


The. area selected for the invasion 
was the coast lying between Cherbourg 
and Le Havre, two important ports 
which when captured will give the Al- 
lies adequate supply bases behind the 
fighting fronts. This area is directly 
south of ‘Portsmouth, about 85 miles 
distant. The invasion beach, while open 
to winds from the northeast and north- 
west, is protected by the Cherbourg 
Peninsula from winds to the south or 
west. The waters off the beachheads, 
unlike those in the Dover Strait, are 
free from offshore shoals, permitting 
heavy craft to operate easily. 

The area includes the estuary of the 
Seine and, except for the coast from 
Dieppe to the Somme, is the shortest 
road to Paris. Strategically, this is an 
area.marked for invasion, and the Nazis 
must have known it. Why they did not 
attempt to do more, tactically, to break 
up the invasion forces while they were 
water-borne is not entirely - clear. 
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OFFICIAL INSIGNE 
355TH FIGHTER SQUADRON 
ARMY AIR FORCES 


To the men who fly into battle 
with this emblem on their 
Airacobra fighter planes—and 
to those other squadron mem- 
bers who do their work on the 
ground—Oldsmobile respect- 
fully dedicates this page. 


Here’s to those “Pugnacious Pups,” the 
“Battling Bulldogs” of the 355th Fighter 
Squadron. We know that whatever they do, 
they'll do it with all the tenacity and savage 
courage for which the bulldog is ponies: Let 
the Axis beware, when these fighting Yanks 
attack, their motors roaring, their cannon 
blasting out a stream of high-explosive... 
We at Oldsmobile wish every member of the 
355th Fighter Squadron the best of luck 
against the enemy. May every “dogfight” be 
a winning fight ... for the “Pugnacious Pups!” 


, . 


manned by ‘the fighters of the Armored ” 
and Tartk Destroyer Forces. Our high- _4“BACK THEM UP 





meme | ives us greater satisfaction at 


Oldsmobile than the knowledge that the ®. 


TO THE LIMIT 


Fire-Power we build is being used by the 
gallant and courageous fighting men of 
America. Our automatic aircraft cannon 
for example, are mounted on the planes 
the “Pugnacious Pups,” and many 6ther 
famous squadrons of the A. 


sive and armor-piercing shell are~ 


ed in almost every branch of the setv- 
ices, including the Field Artillery and the 
Navy. Aswework at our machiries and our 
benches, it is our constant-hope that the 
Fire-Power products we build may prove 
worthy of the fighting men who use them. 


The closer they get 
to their goal, the 
tougher the going be- 
comes, the more they 
need our support. 


BUY WAR BONDS 








OLDSMOBILE ""cr** GENERAL MOTORS 


FIRE-POWER 15 OUR BUSIWESS 
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This is the story of how the men who 
invaded Europe from the sea were pre- 
ceded, supported, and sustained by men 
from the air. In all the history of warfare, 
there has never been anything to.com- 
pare with this tremendous invasion of a 
continent from the sky. 


Sky Wolves 


The Allied air support of the invasion 
was a tactical and strategic dream. In the 
two months preceding the attack, Britain- 
based bombers had battered Europe with 
166,940. tons. (That was about 30,000 
tons more than the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff estimated- would be necessary.) Al- 
lied planes were slated to put down 40,- 
000 tons on 99 rail centers leading into 
the invasion area, 20,000 on dozens of 
airfields, 7,500 on coastal defenses, and 
10,000 on other installations. When the 
time came, these tonnages were more 
than doubled. 

Five fighter squadrons flew an um- 
brella over the invasion armada at all 
times. Seven squadrons similarly covered 
each landing beach. They included Bri- 
tain’s newest secret fighter, the Tempest, 
whose existence was first disclosed by 
NewswEEX last January. Flying two and 
three sorties a day, 1,850 American heavy 
bombers hammered the Germans in close 
tactical support of the landing forces. 
More than 1,000 transports dropped 
24,000 paratroopers on D Day, fighter- 
protected night bombers covered the 
beaches after dark, Coastal Command 
planes sought U-boats, and mine-lay- 
ing planes sowed the waters adjacent to 
the convoy Ignes. 

By contrast, something had happened 
to the Luftwaffe. It hardly rose to inter- 
fere with the landings and went into ac- 
tion on any scale only when. the land 
fighting developed. Allied air officers 
hailed this reluctance to give battle as a 
tremendous blunder on the part of the 
Nazis—even if they were simply saving all 
their planes for the counterattack. 


Attack by Air: The most spectacular 
air operation of the invasion was the 
landing of airborne divisions behind the 
German lines as:much as six and a half 
hours before the lariding craft grated on 
the Normandy beaches. Their objective 
was one of unparalleled scope. 

In the interior the air troops fought 
wolflike, ruining communications, demol- 
ishing installations, and capturing strate- 
gic points. Along the beaches they took 
out coastal defenses. And in a fresh tac- 
tical conception they landed far behind 
the German positions and began fighting 
back toward the soldiers moving inland, 
thus establishing deep bridgeheads far 
more quickly than the amphibious forces 
could have done alone. 

At the same time, the airborne forces 





assisted materially in throwing the ‘Ger- 
man armies off balance. The Nazis said 
that tour airborne divisions—they identi- 
fied them as the British First and Sixth, 
and the American 82nd and 101st—had 
been thrown into action in the first 24 
hours. Later these were powerfully rein- 
forced, also from the air. They were in- 
side France in sufficient numbers to be 
considered a field army in their own 
right. They split the forces the Germans 
would have otherwise had available for 
use against the beaches. 


Too Late: The skytrain which took the 
men to France was the greatest ever. Fly- 


-ing nine tow planes abreast, it stretched 


200 miles. The troops were American, 


- British, Canadian, and a few French. 


Armed and trained to the teeth, they had 
no illusion as ‘to the opposition they 
would meet but they were prepared to 
throw the book back at the Germans. 

Among the first wave were demolition 
squads of American Indians packing 180 
pounds of destructive equipment and 
wearing scalp locks in the tradition of 
their ancestors. The pilots swung in low, 
using secret devices which enabled them 
to drop the men on the targets. So care- 
fully had Brig. Gen. Paul L. Williams, 
chief of the Ninth Air Force Troop Car- 
rier Command, planned the operation 
that the first wave surprised the Germans, 
who put up only small-caliber fire. Later 
waves found the going tougher. 

The parachutists formed into combat 
teams and swung into action. At varying 
intervals later, gliders swished down and 
disgorged airborne infantry and equip- 





U. S. Signal Corps Radiotelephoto from piers 
A vast army of airborne troops like these fought “backward” in France 


ment. After cutting loose from its tow 
plane, the men inside glider began chant- 
ing fatalistically: “Too late, too late now 
to be sorreee.” 


Objectives Attained: Action came fast. 
In the main, the fighting was at close 
juarters and as vicious as any experienced 
in the war. Nonetheless, Allied head- 
quarters announced that all assigned 
tasks had been carried out. 

One formation later identified as the 
British Sixth came down by the Orme 
River near Caen, demolished a coastal 
battery and held two bridges against 
counterattacks by armored tanks, self- 
propelled guns, mortars, and machine 
guns. The Germans surrendered the town 
of Ste. Mére Eglise when an American 
glider landed atop their headquarters 
and spilled its troops over the roof into 
the street. Some bridges, which the Ger- 
mans would have destroyed, were cap- 
tured because Allied airborne units got 
there faster than expected. 


Scope: One correspondent who landed 
with the British said their objective was 
to “infest” a 100-mile area. The Allies 
confirmed that the landings had been 
made at many points in Normandy and 
on the Bay of the Seine. Discarded para- 
chutes and gliders dotted the French 
landscape. : 

Estimating that at least six airborne 
divisions were in France, the Germans 
claimed to have destroyed more than 
1,300 gliders and “mauled” and “annihi- 
lated” Allied formations. But casualties 
were described as “light” by the Allies. 
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Even as grim a business as the invasion 
of Europe has a human side. Here are 
some of the touches of humor and pathos 
that men added to the mechanized terror 
of the assault. 


Winnie Gets His Way 


He has reported, fought, and planned 
battles for jamie half a century, but Win- 
ston Churchill lost his fight to accompany 
Allied forces to France on D Day. Admiral 
Sir Bertram Ramsey, Allied naval com- 
mander, finally dissuaded him by pointing 
out the extra work it would take to protect 
him. But there was no holding the old 
warrior for long—with Premier Jan Smuts 
of South Africa and Sir Alan Brooke, Chief 
of the British general staff, he visited the 
beachhead on Monday. 


Pidgin for Supermen 

American soldiers learned thirteen Ger- 
than phrases, useful if not tactful, for the 
invasion. They are the Deutsch equiva- 
lents for come out, surrender, hands up, 
throw away arms, fall in, noncoms 
here, ant gi arch, halt, sit down, no, 
shut up, come here, and—nice day, ain’t it? 


Epithet Barrage 
Even Hitler’s paper, Voélkischer Beo- 

bachter, admitted that success of the in- 
vasion would ‘ ‘simply mean the end.” And, 
for the first time since the beginning of 
. the war, German papers printed an enemy 
communiqué—the Allied announcement of 
the landings. The Nazi press shed croco- 
dile tears about “staggering United States 
casualties” but devoted most of its space 
to railing at “gangster-faced Eisenhower,” 

“Montgomery, long-nosed henchman of 
American gangsters,” “Churchill, Judas of 
European culture,” and “Roosevelt, the 
fiendish vote catcher.” 


Laughs 

Invasion Humor: 
@A sailor whose ship had beast sunk 
yelled from the water at a nearby barge 
crew. One of the crew called back: “You 
don’t want a line from us. We're sinking.” 

“The hell I don’t!” cried the sailor. “I'm 
sitting on a mine.” 
@ A London Star cartoon revised “Any 
gum, chum?” by showing a French child 
asking a debarking American soldier: 
“Est-ce que vous avez le gum, M’sieu?” 
@ A half million German marks billowing 
across an En airfield started -a spy 
scare. It deve that they had blown 
out of a trailer which a farmer was driv- 
ing to his new home. The farmer had 
bought them for $20 in 1922. 
@ The first invasion stowaway was Pvt. 
Charles E. Schmelz Jr. of Pittsburgh, who 
guarded a glider before the take-off for 
France. Schmelz, a cozy corner 
for a nap, found one and woke up high 
above the Channel. That night, instead of 
— guard in England, he fought in 


@ The Canadian corvette Prescott off the 
coast of France asked a nearby American 
cruiser: “Do you know where the port 
authorities are?” 

The cruiser answered: “No, I'm a 
stranger here myself.” 


Chic This Season 
Invasion fashion notes: 

@ When General Montgomery arrived off 

the Cherbourg Peninsula on a d er, 

he wore a windbreaker with a lamb’s- 

wool collar, fawn-colored corduroy ties: 

sers, an his customary black beret with 

two insigne badges. 

@ American nurses, on the way to France 

on D Day plus 2, wore battle blouses, 

breeches, and gaiters. 

-@ GI's favored shaved pates for D Day. 

Pvt. Murray Silverfarb of New York did 
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Enemy Extra: The headline screams “Invasion begins: Immediate Counterattack” 


International 


a rushing business “dehair-drating” his 
fellow soldiers. He explained: “The rea- 
son I shave off all the hair is that it makes 
it easier for the boys to keep their hair 


clean and it’s the only kind of. haircut I ~ 


do good.” A grimmer reason was that the 
doughboys knew they would run less 


- chance of infection from head wounds if 


their hair were shaved. 

@ Pvt. Ernest Baker of Eastland, Texas, 
set off for France with his rifle slung over 
his shoulder and a guitar tucked under 

arm. 

@ A Harvard alumnus, now an artillery 
lieutenant, went into battle wearing a 
crimson scarf and crimson socks and car- 
rying an English hunting horn. 


Down and Back 


The invasion was indirectly responsible 
for the news that two American generals 
had been “broken” to their permanent 
ranks, but both had started up the pro- 
motion ladder again. 
@ Ten words demoted Maj. Gen. Henry 
J. F. Miller to his permanent rank of liew. 
tenant colonel from his job as chief of the 
sic Air Force Service Command. At a 

tell pony. in seem last spring Gen- 

aa Miller was reported 
my honor the invasion will 
une 15.” General Eisenhower sent him 
ome for violating security regulations. 
But on May 29 the Senate, not yet aware 
of the London incident, confirmed his 
promotion to the permanent rank of full 
colonel. 
@ Maj. Gen. Ernest J. Dawley command- 
ed the Army corps which landed at Sa- 
lerno last September. When the Nazis 
nearly wiped out the beachhead, Lt. Gen. 
Mark Clark felt that Dawley had lost his 
head. Dawley took his demotion to colo- 
nel without complaining and since then 
has proved himself an outstanding officer 
in posts in the United States. Last week 
President Roosevelt nominated him to be 
a brigadier general. 


Bulkeley Dishes It Out 


Lt. Comdr. John D. Bulkeley, who won 
the Congressional Medal of Honor for his 


PT-boat defense of Bataan, led the squad- 
ron of sleek ogany motor 
boats which, s ble, 


ed the invasion ” Lt. Allen Harris of 


nel. 


now intends to open a restaurant dubbed 
“The King’s Coffee Cup.” 
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ARCEMIS 


‘old campaigner in Detroit § “silent service” 


Stniets have a name for men down in’ 


submarines, like Jim Collier's boy. 
They call chem members of the “‘silent 
service,” undersea heroes who get 
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7 And BCA is proud of its opportunity 
to help them get more done by pro- 
viding swift, convenient transporta- 


tion between the capitals of govern- 
ment and industry, as it has for over 


seventeen consecutive years. 
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THE OTHER FRONTS 








The invasion of France overshadowed 
all other fronts but the war continued 
elsewhere, too, in its bloody course. This 
is what happened in the rest of the world. 


Soviet Juggernaut 


The plans were laid at Teheran for co- 
ordination of the Allied invasion of France 
and the major Soviet campaign on the 
eastern front. On June 10 the Red Army 
began its phase of the offensive to crush 
‘the Reich. The opening drive fell against 
Finland—never so alone as at this moment 
when the Western Allies were locked in 
a death grapple with Nazis in France. 

The Russian big push was a straight 
power drive along the route of the of- 
fensive which finally crushed the Finns in 
the “winter war” of 1939-40—across the 
Karelian Isthmus and through the Mar- 
nerheim Line. This time, however, it was 
a different Red Army that smashed 
against those once nearly impregnable 
defenses. It was the army that had beaten 
the best of the mighty Wehrmacht. At- 
tacking with unrivaled power it cracked 
through for a gain of 15 miles in two 
days. At that rate Helsinki was not far 
ahead. Some idea of the numbers of 
troops being uséd by the Russians was 
indicated by the fact that in his order of 





are apparently scheduled to be launched 
through Poland and Rumania. In Ru- 
mania, the Soviets will have the support 
of American heavy bombers operating 
from their new Russian bases. Such Rus- 
sia-based planes made two attacks on 
Rumania last week. 

The Soviet D Day came four days after 
the landings in France, but it aroused less 
emotion. The Russians had hoped and 
waited through three springs for the sec- 
ond front. en it came, they felt some- 
thing like Curly in “Oklahoma!” when he 
breaks into “Oh, What a Beautiful Morn- 
in!” Demian Bedny, a_ revolutionary 
Soviet poet, expressed his countrymen’s 
feelings in similar verse: 


Rome has been taken, what a bril- 
liant day! : 
I see on the coast uf France a land- 
ing broad and deep. ; 
\ The sea is no obstacle to the brave. 
And as it was said in ancient times: 
Friends, forward! May God give you 


success. 


Allies 3: Japan 1 


While the Allies unleashed a power in 
Europe that was almost beyond compre- 
hension, the United States Navy struck 
another blow in the Pacific. Carrier air- 








the day announcing the attack “Stalin 
named 21 generals as heading various 
units. The chief commander was Gen. 
Leonid A. Govoroff, great Soviet artillery 
expert. 

In a strategic sense, the Red Army 
blow against Finland may pave the way 
for another drive to clear the Germans 
from the southern shores of the Baltic. 
However, still more Russian offensives 


\ 





. Sovfoto Radiophoto 
Now truly comrades in arms, American and Soviet fliers get together with gestures 
: and grins at the new U. S. shuttle-bombing bases in Russia 


craft of what a communiqué called “a 
powerful Pacific Fleet Task Force” hit 
Guam, Tinian, and Saipan in the Mari- 
anas Islands on June 10. 

That was all there was to the announce- 
ment. But the phraseology of the com- 
muniqué carried the implication that this 
was a more than ordinarily powerful task 
force. Furthermore, a previous assault on 
the Marianas last Feb. 22 had demon- 





strated that the islands had few targets 
worth much in the way of air attack. 
That pointed to a possible landing to take 
the three islands, which are vital step- 
pingstones ‘to the China Coast, the pro- 


_ Claimed goal of the Pacific Fleet. 


Meantime, in other parts of the Far 
East, the Allies. continued to battle the 


: Japs: 


Biak: On June 7, American Sixth Army 
troops on Biak Island, key to the control 
of Western New Guinea, captured Mok- 
mer airstrip, thus giving the Allies 4 field 
within easy bombing range of the Philip- 
pines, less than 800 miles away. 


Berens: In the monsoon-slowed battle 


_ to reopen land lines between India and- 


China, American and Chinese troops used 
flamethrowers to burn out Jap pillboxes 


in Myitkyina in their struggle for the 


strongly defended North Burma base. 
Chinese soldiers 100 miles to the east 
cut the Jap-held portion of the Burma 
Road and captured Lungling. 


China: In the heart of China, how- 
ever, the Japanese forged ahead in their 
greatest drive since 1938. Its objective 
was to take the Hankow-Canton railway. 
In the north, the Japs drove down the 
lme and- claimed they had captured 
Changsha, the scene of bitter battles 
since 1939. In-the south, they began a 
drive from Canton aimed at eventually 
linking up the divisions coming down 
from Changsha. 


Me 


Rout in Italy 


The great victory in Tunisia last May 
made Gen. Sir Harold R. L. G, Alexander 
the only general to score a clean break- 
through and encircle a German army in 
this war. Last week, Alexander, now Al- 
lied commander in Italy, apparently 
post on the threshold of repeating the 
eat. 

The Allied Fifth Army had. made a 
breakthrough after the capture of Rome, 
when the Sixth South African Armored 
Division was passed through American 
formations. Now the tanks were thrown 
into pursuit of the Nazis, enabling the 
Allies to charge ahead north of Rome at 
the rate of 15 miles a day against little or 
no opposition from the Nazi Fourteenth 
Army. 

Stringing out eastward from the Tiber, 
the German Tenth Army gave the British 
Eighth a rougher time. It retreated slow- 
ly and skillfully along the mountains, 
carrying out extensive demolitions and 
fighting sharp delaying actions. 

Furthermore, because the collapse of 
the Fourteenth had exposed its flank all 
the way up Italy, the Tenth itself faced 
a situation where it had to withdraw 
rapidly or be cut off by an Allied thrust 
toward the Adriatic. 













































































Longest Lifeline’ 


In the fold of Uncle Sam’s broad palm is etched the longest lifeline in the world. 
Phere one may read the history ofa people building for a long tomorrow. 
Wars only serve to dig a deeper crease in this mighty palm and, from ex- 
periences gained in World War II, American enterprise is forging the where- 
withal for a mightier, more prosperous nation. This must come about as the 
result of a national plan, shared alike by industry, labor, agriculture and govern- 


ment, and based upon a high degree of cooperation between all these groups. _ 


Eagle-Picher, serving many industries, is geared for this kind.of coopera- 


tion. Its operations include the fabrication of hundreds of widely-diversified — 


Products made from zinc or lead, as well as a comprehensive group of home 
and industrial insulation products for high and low temperatures. With over 
100 years of manufacturing and mining experience to draw upon, we begin 
our second century with a sound financial structure, modernized tri ine 
tensified research and diversified marketing facilities. 


SPEED THE VICTORY WITH MORE WAR BONDS! 


EAGLE- 
PICHER 


Lead 


- Zinc « Insulation 
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War-Matured Nation Hears 
D-Day News With Restraint 


Subdued Home Front Sees 
InvasionasHazardousLaunching, 
Not as Celebration Signal _- 


Now it seems an age ago. But D Day, 
for decades hence, will mean to millions 
even more than Armistice Day implied. 
The panorama of America on that day is 
news of historic proportions and News- 
WEEK thus presents it. 


Out of the Salina yards a train whistle’s 
eerie call echoed across the moonlit Kansas 
night. To the east and to the west, across 
the continent, a multitude of sounds took 
up the tocsin: air-raid alarms, fire sirens, 
factory loud-speakers, historic Virginia 
church bells pealing as they had during 
the American Revolution, the tolliag ‘of 


Acme 


the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia, a bugle 
blasting the graveyard-shift torpor at a 
California war plant, the human shrill 
of a latter-day Paul Revere racing through 
the darkened streets of Hartford. 

By the dawn’s early light America 
awoke to the knowledge that its D Day 
had come. Electricity meters clocked a 
sudden spurt in kilowatt loads as house 
lights and radios went on; telephone 
switchboards jammed as excited house- 
holders passed: the word along. By morn- 
ing on June 6, scarcely a family failed to 
know that the nation’s sons and brothers, 
husbands and sweethearts were even then 
storming the beaches of Normandy to 
begin the Allied liberation of Europe. 


Day of Prayer: Neither ticker tape nor 
torn-up telephone books, neither roaring 
parades up Broadway nor dancing in 








lesser-known streets—indeed, none of the 
usual Mardi-Gras spirit of red-letter 
days—marked the invasion’s long-awaited 
coming. With uncanny oneness of gesture, 
America turned to prayer. 

Attendance at Catholic churches rose 
more than 50 per cent; special Protestant 
and Jewish services were thronged by an 
unceasing succession of worshipers. Many 
were women—middle-aged matrons whose 
ample bosoms bore service pins, war work- 
ers wearing slacks and carrying lunch 
boxes, and girls in light summer dresses, 
their young heads decked with handker- 
chiefs. 

There were those who felt no need 
for church: the girl who fell to her knees 
at a busy Detroit intersection; the Cov. 
ington, Ky., women who sat in buses re- 
citing their rosaries; the Coffeyville, 
Kans., families, still in night attire, who 
knelt on their front porches; prison in- 
mates, school children massed around flag- 
poles, servicemen at domestic camps, and 
hospitalized veterans of Tunisia and Sa- 
lerno. In Corpus Christi, Texas, the par- 
ents of 50 servicemen crawled two blocks 
on their hands and knees in D-Day pen- 
ance; en route from Washington to New 
York, a clergyman led train passengers in 
an impromptu service. 

On the evening of D Day, President 





European Photos 


Home Front on D Day: Workmen pray in a New Jersey shipyard; wounded soldiers read all about it in an Illinois veterans’ 
hospital; knots of home folks and our Allies from other armies gather at New York bulletin boards 








How much did thet pitliire cod 7 


~The partis is over . . . Old Glory flies triumphant on 
a battered palm tree . . . and a weary photographer snaps a 
picture of Victory. 


A split second, and for a few cents the picture is recorded 


forever on a bit of film. But that moment of victory was — 


years amaking, and it was paid for in huge sums of money, 
and in the lives of many men. 


There may be some who could figure how many billions 


of dollars in War Bonds this picture cost. 
But no one could figure the greater cost. 


For who can estimate the cost of gold stars in windows; 
of empty hearts at home? Who can give back life to young 
men who were afire with the dreams and plans of youth? 


We safe people here at home, safe from bombs and bullets 
. . . what have we done, what are we doing, to deserve the 
sacrifice of the life of even one man? Can you honestly say 
you have sacrificed to buy War Bonds? 


We have reached the show-down phase of this war . . . let’s 
make it a show-down with ourselves. Ask yourself, “What 


-have I done today that an American boy should die for me?” 


Then buy extra bonds now! 


THIS MESSAGE CONTRIBUTED BY 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMBRIGCA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE: NBWARK, NEW JERSEY 


BUY MORE THAN BEFORE IN THE FIFTH WAR LOAN 
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Three in One: Cameras don’t always see eye to eye—that 
was evident in these unretouched photographs of the Presi- 
dent made invasion eve. As reported by the White House 
physician, Vice Admiral Ross McIntire, Mr. Roosevelt was 


International 


oe 
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Associated Press 


then in “better physical condition than the average man of his 
age.” Yet, between the buoyant good humor (left and center) 
and the grim visage at right, sharply resembling Woodrow 
Wilson, there oppears a marked difference in one man’s age.’ 





Roosevelt led a radio audience estimated 
at 100,000,000 in a prayer of his own 
composing: “Our sons, pride of our na- 
tion, this day have set upon a mighty 
endeavor . . . Lead them straight and 
true .. . Their road will be long and 
hard . . . Some will never return. Em- 
brace these, Father, and receive them.” 


Day of Thought: The average Ameri- 
can town on D Day reflected the re- 
strained spirit of a quiet Sunday. Aside 
from knots of grave-faced folk reading 
bulletins in the windows of local news- 
papers, flag-bedecked Main Streets were 
strangely empty. Bars and liquor stores 
closed. Theaters and night clubs found 
scant - patronage. Wide-open. Northern 
Eaatacky underwent an unprecedent- 
ed drought; wide-open Reno, Nev., 
closed its gambling joints for the first 
time since the funeral of Sen. Key Pitt- 
man in 1940. Most department stores 
remained open, but business was not as 
usual. Most sporting events were cah- 
celed (see page 84). 

Newspapers and radio cut advertising 
to make space for war bulletins. To the 
nation’s everlasting credit, this extensive 
coverage evoked only isolated complaints 
—one from a woman who protested the 
absence of her favorite soap opera. The 
networks’ listening. audience rocketed. In 
Atlanta, inmates of the Federal peniten- 
tiary won permission to wear their ear- 
phones during all non-working hours. At 
Fort Worth, Texas, a judge held up tes- 
timony in the murder trial of Jesus Silva 
so that jurors could listen, too. 

_ As the news poured in, the nation’s 
running commentary was a barometer 
of its intense preoccupation with develop- 
ments on the French beachheads: 


I gotta boy somewhere over there . . . 
My sister is a nurse in England . . . My 
brother is a torpedo man on a destroyer 
. . . My baby, he’s 21, he’s in the air 
corps . . . Le Havre? Dammit, that’s 
where I landed in 1917 . . . My-son's a 


paratrooper. Don’t know whether he’s in’ 


England or France tonight. 

In New Orleans the Tricolor waved 
proudly from the old French quarter and 
civilian and military refugees from Vichy 
voiced fresh hope that they would soon 
return to the boulevards of Paris. Fer- 
vently Americans subscribed to this op- 
timism; they said amen to the comment 
in Tacoma, Wash., from E. N. Ejisen- 
hower, brother of the Allied supreme 
commander: “Dwight never undertook 
anything he couldn’t finish.” 


Day of Action: The nation did more 
than talk and listen on D Day. With new 
energy, farmers bent to their crops and 
war workers to their lathes. Absenteeism 
fell to a new low. In Illiopolis, Ill., Rem- 
ington-Rand reported that women on the 
M line, producing the 108 ‘bomb fuse, 
had outdone themselves; in Columbus, 
production of Curtiss Helldivers zoomed. 
Publication of details of the vast me- 


chanics of invasion gave a lift to workers 


making fabricated ramps for LSTs in 
Rochester, N. Y., and to those building 
Douglas skytrains in Oklahoma City. 
The National Maritime Union unani- 
mously voted to cut its members’ stay on 
the “beaches” and sent them hurrying to 
the nearest hiring halls. In Columbus, 
Ohio, and in Kansas City new applicants 
for war work flooded United States Em- 


ployment Service offices. News of the in-' 


vasion cut short many a strike: that of 
12,000 aeronautical workers at the 


Wright plant in Lockland, Ohio; of 600 
CIO steelworkers at the Pittsburgh 
Pressed Steel Co., and of 5,000 coal min- 
ers in Birmingham, Ala. Others that con- 
tinued: that of 750 women AFL workers 
at a Springfield, Mo., factory producing 
Army pants, and that of 2,500 employes 
at the du Pont rayon-division plant in 
Nashville, because the company would 
not dismiss two supervisors suspected of 
being shielded from the draft. 

America’s renewed urge to give freely 
of itself was reflected in. crowded eating 
rooms and appointment books of R 
Cross blood-donor headquarters. Typical 
percentage zooms: 100 per cent in Chi- 
cago, 800 per cent in Indianapolis, 48 
per cent in Denver, 30 per cent in San 
Francisco. New York headquarters of the 
Women’s Army Corps reported a 10 per 
cent in recruiting. 

Perhaps most important, the nation 
dropped War Bond cash-ins by as much 
as 10 per cent and jumped the on the 
June 12 opening of the $16,000,000,000 
Fifth War Loan Drive. One community 
after another oversubscribed « as if 
in response to Connecticut’s slogan: “We 
move with our troops.” 
Significance-—~— 

Never before in the nation’s history 
had an event of such tremendous import 
evoked such widespread restraint. On 
comparable historic dates—April 6, 1917, 
Nov. 11, 1918, Dec. 7, 1941—the flood- 
gates of national feeling had burst wide 
open in tangible expressions of exhilara- 
tion, relief, shock, and rage. The phe- 
nomenon of Americans husbanding their 
emotions was a new one for students of 
mass reaction. 
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To supply our far-flung forces in the vast Pacific, Uncle Sam’s pro- 
vision: ships are keeping appointments with naval task forces and 
calling at remote island bases dispersed over thousands of miles of 
enemy-infested waters. 


These floating warehouses are stocked with supplies of more than 
12,000 different items . . . food and clothing, engine parts and hard- 
ware, radio and electrical equipment, pharmaceuticals and medical 


supplies .. . a multiplicity of things constantly needed by fighting 
- ships and fighting men. 


The thickness of the ship’s “bulky supply list suggests the tremens! 
dous amount of work required to procure, assemble and distribute 
these items—work that involves countless hours of careful figuring | | 
and voluminous, up-to-the-minute accounting records. 
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| NORDEN BOMBSIQHTS— Years of cnpastenbe i in 
| precision manufacturing are enabling Burroughs ‘The figures and records that control the smooth flow of supplies | 
i seht--oey ef tees cr cotcies kceeemi it through mill and factory, over railroad and highway, in and out of, 
| in modern warfare. strategic shipping centers, are furnished by statistical and account: | 
‘ing machines: Employed in this work are thousands of the fast; _ 
| Faurina faces 4 NTING MACHINES are | accurate machines that Burroughs builds for war industries, govern- 


Navy, U. S. Gov ad | ment offices and the various branches of the armed services. 
business ente: i 


approved by the War Production Board. BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e DETROIT 32 


urroughs 
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MCURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES + NANONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SuPPLts 


Klere 1s presented William 
Penn, tounder of the Penn- 
svivantia Commonwealth, 
who from his point of van- 
tage atop Philadelphia's 
City Halltower,smilesupon 
one of America’s greatest 
manufacturing areas, an 
area which includes the 
home ot LEE DeLuxe tres, 
only twelve miles from 


Philadelphia's City Fall. 


|) oh Sere) an Gro vera evel avere Caamenaa. 
have added international 
fame to the products. otf 
Philadelphia... the work- 


shop of the world. 


DIVISION OF 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


WE ARE 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
UWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 
OF 
NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
CORPORATION 
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by the home front lay these factors: (1) 
the biggest: publicity build-up in histor 
had heralded the ‘invasion and _ thu 
knocked out all but the most immediate 
elements of surprise; (2) great crusade 
though it was, the crusaders faced dead. 
lier weapons and hardier risks than ever 
before—a grim fact underscored by the 
knowledge that double the number o| 
American men and boys overseas in the 
last war faced the enemy this time. 
Finally, the nation’s news sense had 
matured. Inclined to weigh more deliber. 
ately the carefully worded—and censored 
—communiqués and dispatches from the 
battlefront, civilians were not yet ready 
to throw hats in air and celebrate vic. 
tory. Their sober caution was reflected 
in the words of Secretary of. War Henry 
L. Stimson: “Conditions will be changin: 


‘from day to day . .. It is to our good t 


avoid excess of optimism or pessimism. |: 
will be an aid to our men in battle if w. 
stick fairly close to what is actually goin: 
on today, and enter the realm of th 
future only with discretion.” 


Asylum 


‘On Monday of this week, coinciden 
with the campaign to establish “fre. 
ports” for refugees (NEWSWEEK, Jun 
12), President Roosevelt informed Con 
gress in a special message that the Unite: 
States was accepting 1,000 refugees cu 
rently crowded into Southern Italy in 0: 
der to relieve the burden of the occup 
ing military authorities there. Mostl: 
women and children—some from the Ge: 
man-occupied Balkans—they will b 
housed at Fort Ontario, Oswego, N. Y. 
and returned to their homelands as sow! 
as the war is over. 


Very Dark Horses 


No person except a natural born citi- 
zen... shall be eligible to the office o 
President; neither shall any person be eli- 
gible to that office who shall not haw 
attained the age of 835 years and been 
fourteen years a resident within the Unit 
ed States. 

—Constitution of the United State 


In recent weeks, the following person 
have announced that they qualify fo 
President under the Constitution and that 
they are seeking the office under auspices 
mostly their own: 

@ Mrs. Nora E. Gover, 53-year-old Los 
Angeles domestic who earns $6.25 a day 
ar lives alone in a two-room, white 
washed house which she built almost 
single-handed. Last March, Mrs. Gover 
left off watering her shrubs long enough 
to tack up a sign on her front door: “I am 
running for President.” At a subsequent 
press conference she promised to sub- 
stitute the gold stored at Fort Knox, Ky. 
for taxes and to pay everybody $30 4 
month from birth to death. 

€ Samuel Wesley Lawry, a Pasadena, 
Calif., window washer, unanimously nom 
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In 1896—only 48 years ago—a professor 
in a Pennsylvania medical school read 
a paper on gan the tomato before a meeting 
of the American ‘Medical Association. 


People who eat tomatoes, he said, 
suffer from “tomato heart,” a form of 
high blood-pressure. Also to be expected 
are “cold sweats,” “giddiness,” “ringin 
in the ears,” “floating visions,” an 
“nervous cyclones.” = 

And not so many years earlier, the 
love-apple, as the tomato was then 
known, was thought to be poisonous 
and to cause cancer! 


Today more than 600,000 acres of 
tomatoes, rich in vitamins A, B and C, 


‘are under cultivation by commercial 


growers in this country alone. And the 
U. S. Government has this year recom- 
mended the tomato as the first and most 
essential crop for Victory gardeners. 
The timid and unimaginative are ever 
with us. Almost every new idea of any 
consequence has a hard row to hoe. 


Yet the greatest business successes of 
this Reg: | ae the growth of Amer- 
ica itself. come only by dint of 
daring and imagination in the face of 
difficulties. 

_ America’s physical frontiers have be- 
come fixed; but there is no limit to the 
new peaks of productivity we can reach 


through our constantly expanding scien- 
tific knowledge, our inventiveness, our 
will to create. 


This is the high responsibility of 


American business and American busi- 


ness leaders . . . to help develop, within 
the framework of a free society, a new 
concept of plenty, new of employ- 
ment, new wealth for all! 


Management will meet that challenge. 
And in this great undertaking, advertis- 
ing will play a major part. Eo or adver- 
tising can inform, urge, persuade. It 
is a tool of management . . . a tool as 
necessaty, and useful, as machinery, or 
accounting, or research, 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. Last year’s tomato crop represented 
a@ value to the farmer of over $i11,000,000. 

Tomato juice, tomato soup, tomato jelly, stewed tomatoes and all kinds 
of tomato salads have added inestimably to the variety of the American 
table. More than 25 million cases of tomato juice and 42 million cases 
of tomatoes were packed commercially in 1943. 
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High Flier: Between April 13 and April 21, Capt. Morrison J. Wilkinson Jr., 
former member of the Flying Tigers in China, set himself a fast pace around the 
Army airfield at Santa Ana, Calif. Last week he faced the music: A court-martial on 
nine morals charges including forcible rape, a charge of bigamy, and one of larceny— 


stealing a gold watch belonging to his first wife, Mrs. Margaret Wilkinson (right) 


who testified against him. Captain Wilkinson, who admitted he was married four 
times and had entered the Army fraudulently, was arrested after his alleged rape of 


17-year-old Caprice Capron, an Earl Carroll dancer (left). . 





inated by his wife at a convention held 
in the parlor of their home. Lawry, a 
lifelong Republican, would provide old- 
age pensions of $100 a month for all over 
60, eliminate all Federal Reserve banks, 
and reduce government expenses by cut- 
ting out bureaucracy. 

@ Riley Bender, a former Chicago pugi- 
list, who is urging the nation to “Go on a 
Bender in *44.” 

@ Carl C. Countryman, 70-year-old ex- 
cook on a Liberty ship, who claims he is 


the only man George Washington men- ° 


tioned by name in his farewell address. 
His slogan: “Countryman for his country- 
. men; his countrymen for Countryman.” 
Author of the book “I Am and I Aspire” 
and a favorite of “the boys of the Tenth 
Assembly District in Manhattan.” Stands 
on an anti-waste platform. 

@ Henry Black of Portland, .Ore. For 
platform and further information, see 
“Political Advertiser and Soldiers Gazette, 
25 cents at Portland newsstands (free by 
mail).” 

@ Mrs. Agnes Waters, perennial Wash- 
ington, D.C. feminine lobbyist, who be- 
lieves “A woman has a divine right to rule 
over this nation as an American President, 
and like Joan of Arc to lead our armies 
to victory.” é 

@ The Rev. Leo Charles Donnelly, pastor 
of the Westminster Church of Detroit, 
nominated in March by the Greenback 


cD. Tom Howard Robertson of Detroit, 
who is short of campaign funds but 
knows the nation has failed to observe its 
motto: “In God We Trust.” The good 
doctor says: “We have wandered far 
from God’s Commandments, carousing 
and drinking Whisky, Wine, Gin and 
Beer, no wonder people believe that the 
Armageddon is here. Cursing, Smoking, 


Lewd Women and all, No wonder this © 


»> 


Country is heading for a fall. 
@ David Darrin of Washington, D. C., 


who believes in “subordination of human 
leadership to Divine guidance, through 
rayer, in all individual and group af- 
airs,” but is still -willing to lead his 
countrymen. Seeking “total candidacy,” 
that is, the nomination by both parties. 











Countryman was Countryman’s choice 
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Willkie Wades In Again 

When Wisconsin voters last April 
(Newsweek, April 17) decisively re- 
jected Wendell L. Willkie’s bid for the 
1944 COP Presidential nomination, he 
abruptly and completely withdrew from 
public view. It was the gesture of a man 
ready to abide by the will of an elec. 
torate. To friends, Willkie made it plain 
that he had no intention of breaking his 
self-imposed silence until the national 
conventions approached. Then. he hoped 
to offer some platform suggestions. 

Last week, The New York Herald Trib- 
une, The Boston Herald, The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, The Minneapolis 
Star-Journal and Tribune, The San 
Francisco Chronicle, and The Portland 
Oregonian announced the forthcoming 
publication of a series of columns which 
Willkie had written at their request on 
the subject of platform ideas. With re- 
lease of the columns this week, it was evi- 
dent that Willkie had returned: to the po- 
litical wars swinging with both fists. 

@ Cotumn No.1 endorsed the principle 
of strong Federal government, questioned 
the GOP’s uncritical championing of 
states rights, and urged the party to 
make its objective the “proper use” of 
Federal powers and the decentralization 
of their administration to local areas. 

@ Cotumn No. 2 was a blunt discussion 
of Negro rights. Willkie, proposing out- 
right endorsement of anti-poll-tax and 
anti-lynching legislation, warned the Re- 
publicans that while a “distrust” of the 


Democratic party has grown up among 


Negroes “they will not leave that party 
for vague assurances of future action.” 
@ Cotumn No. 8 amounted to an attack 
on the inadequacy and confusion of pres- 
ent social-security laws. Willkie proposed 
that the Republican party pledge sup- 
port to a broader program, blanketing in 
workers not currently protected, expand- 
ing medical care, and guaranteeing child 
welfare. ay 

@ Cotumn No. 4 foresaw state socialism 
in Europe after the war, asserted the same 
trend exists in Britain, and added that 
“we are facing the same demand here.” 
To avoid its fulfillment in the United 
States he proposed close cooperation be- 
tween government, business, and _ labor, 
and a readiness by the government to 
step in with financial aid in depression 
periods. 


Unanswered was the question upper 
most in many minds: Would Willkie sup- 
port the GOP nominee this year? Not to. 
be overlooked, however, was the fact that 
Willkie wrote his initial columns as a Re- 
publican addressing himself to other 
Republicans. 


Bolters Week . 


How far the anti-fourth-term drive 
would go no one could be sure. But last 
week it had indisputably reached propor- 


tions far greater than supporters of Presi- | 
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i Mechanical failure, traceable to a loose nut, can stop a 
Ii m machine in its tracks—can hold up food crop production— 
i costly delay. 


After the war is over, the Boots All-Metal, Self-Locking Nut 
will be available to provide vibration-proof security against all 
such common mechanical break-downs. The Boots Nut can’t 
shake loose. It’s locked in place—and it stays there, tight and 
safe, until you take it off. It can be used over and over again 
without accelerated locking loss. 


As you plan your postwar purchases, you have every right to 
expect great improvements in the mechanical products you will 
buy. Important among such advancements will be new depend- 
ability, safety and long life made possible by the Boots All-Metal, 
Self-Locking Nut. 
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“ARE YOU MY DADDY ?” 


iS 3 

Yes, sonny boy, I’m your daddy —the’ 
daddy you don’t remember because you 
were just a few months old when I left 
for war.” 


War 1s heartless, little man. It doesn’t 
give much heed to family ties. But, along 
with millions of other men and women in 
the armed services, your daddy is certainly 
doing everything he ‘can to keep another 
war from starting when you’re grown up 
and have children of your own. 

* * * 

None of us in civilian life can match the 
sacrifices that fathers away from home 
and fireside—and many others in uniform 
—are making for us on the fighting fronts. 


But this much we all can do. . . we can 
make sure that the America they’ re fight- 
ing for stays strong. We can help them 
protect the way of life they left behind by 


putting every dollar we can spare into U.S. 
War Bonds. , 


It’s more than good Americanism to 
invest to the limit in War Bonds. .. it’s 
good business. Let’s buy more Bonds than 
we planned, now during the 5th War 
Loan Drive . . . and let’s keep on doing so! 
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THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 


Builder of Wright Cyclone engines for the Boeing Flying Fortress... 
multiple-drive military trucks ... other vital war matériel 
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dent Roosevelt envisioned six months 


ago: 

c In New York, big, genial James A. Far- 
ley, who broke with his chief over a third 
term in 1940, severed his last official tie 
with the party machinery which had 
helped keep Mr. Roosevelt in office for 
twelve years. Mentioning “business du- 
ties and obligations,” Farley resigned as 
chairman of the New York State Demo- 
cratic Committee and so was completely 
free to oppose a fourth term at the Chi- 
cago cgnvention next month. There was 
every indication that he would, and that, 
as in 1940, he would allow his name 
to be placed in nomination against Mr. 
Roosevelt, not with any expectation of 
winning but as an expression of deep per- 
sonal conviction. 

@ In Mississippi, the anti-fourth-termers 
last week gave Texas (NEWSWEEK, June 
5) a lesson in how to revolt. Assembling 
at Jackson in party convention, they re- 
enacted most of the Texas anti-New Deal 
resolutions on white supremacy, the two- 
thirds majority rule, and states rights 
without noteworthy change save for the 
label “Mississippi.”» There were, how- 
ever, two notable deviations in other pro- 
cedure: (1) Except for one fist fight be- 
tween two delegates and a lone speech of 
protest by State Rep. Jesse Shanks, the 
convention went almost unanimously an- 
ti-Roosevelt; (2) instead of instructing 
Mississippi's Presidential electors to vote 
against the Democratic nominee in the 
electoral college Dec. 18, if Southern de- 
mands were not granted, the convention 
merely accorded them that right. - 

@ In Shreveport, La., a secret meeting 
of anti-fourth-term leaders, scheduled 
two days after the Mississippi convention, 
lost its secrecy when the plotters, elated 
by their sweeping success at Jackson, 
spilled the information there. Hounded 
by reporters when they convened the 
next day, the leaders of the rebellion be- 
latedly sought the anonymity of an “offi- 
cial spokesman.” The “spokesman” re- 
vealed that with Texas, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina in revolt, methods were 
being discussed to spread the factional- 
ism to other Southern states. He noted 
that delegations from Florida, Arkansas, 
and Virginia were attending. Identified 
as they left the meeting: former Gov. 
Mike Conner of Mississippi; Eugene B. 
Germany of Texas, campaign manager 
for Vice President Garner in 1940; Leon 
Harris, who took a prominent role in the 
anti-fourth-term fight in South Carolina’s 
Democratic convention, May 17; John U. 
Barr, national chairman of the movement 
to draft Sen. Harry F. Byrd of Virginia 
for President; James J. Kramer, secretary 
of the Draft-Byrd organization; E. Wayles 
Browne, vice chairman of the Louisiana 
State Democratic Committee, and Frank 
Looney, former state chairman. Others 
included Homer Casteel, Mississippi Pub- 
lic Service Commissioner; J. O. Emerich 
of Mississippi, and Conner Renfroe, 
Prominent Texas Democrat. 
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Women Draw Big Supporting Roles 


in Election-Year Political Drama 


Twenty-four years of voting had made 
them politically wiser. The war, by re- 
moving millions of men from civil life, 
had given them superiority in numbers.* 
Men still ruled the political roost, but 
never since ratification of the Nineteenth 
Amendnient had women’s position been 
stronger. Though cynical male outsiders, 
viewing the whole course of female suf- 
frage, were as disinclined as ever to rely 
too much on woman’s power and judg- 
ment, male“political leaders, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican, felt otherwise. 
All the signs, indeed, indicated this week 
that 1944 would be women’s biggest 
year in politics. 


Ladies of the GOP: Women will be 
active in the Republican National Con- 
vention in Chicago on a scale unequaled 





©The Census Bureau estimated last week there are 
88,666,555 potential voters, an increase of more than 
8,000,000 in four years. Women totaled 44,622,886 
and men 44,043,669, of whom 7,860,000 were in the 
armed services. 
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Both parties offered glamor: Clare Boothe Luce and Helen Gahagan Douglas 





in the past. For the first time in party 
history they will be represented on the 
resolutions committee. Rep. Clare Bootlie 
Luce of Connecticut already has been 
appointed; others will be named. For the 
first time since 1892 when J. Ellen Fos- 
ter, president of the Woman’s Republi- 
can Association, made a speech, a woman 
(Mrs. Luce) will ‘deliver a formal pro- 
grammed address to the convention. Fur- 
ther, eleven of the 24 members of the 
committee on arrangements this year are 
women, and there will be 325 female 
delegates and alternates as compared to 
809 in 1940. 

Last week Harrison E. Spangler, chair- 
man of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, also named to < new special women’s 
advisory committee for the coming cam- 
paign the six Republican women mem- 
bers of the House: Mrs. Luce, Mrs. Edith 
Nourse Rogers of Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Frances P. Bolton of Ohio, Miss Jessie 


Sumner of Illinois, Mrs. Margaret Chase 


Acme 


Associated Press 


On the Firing Line: Mrs. bolton, Miss Stanley, Mrs. Douglas, Mrs. Vredenburgh * 


Associated Press 
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AMA has decided that her 


two young men should meet 
each other. 


And he’s off to see his daddy — 
for the first time! 


We may not be able to give them 
the kind of ride we'd like to. 
Trains will be crowded. Some 
coaches may not be as comfort- 
able and convenient as our best 
equipment. They may have to 
wait on sidings as troop and 
munitions trains get the right of 
way. 


But service men and their rela- 
tives are good soldiers. They 


sor A C00 


© S0lbigR: 


take inconveniences in their 
stride, understanding that the 


railroads are doing the best they 


can to bring them together. 


With traffic so heavy, the rail- 
roads cannot always maintain all 
their prewar standards. But they 
are keeping their dates with con- 
voys, and fighting all the emer- 
gencies that go with the world’s 
biggest transportation job. 
They’re working as they have 
never worked before and are de- 
termined to do their level best to 
help get the job done, and done 


as speedily as possible. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILRCADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Smith of Maine, and Miss Winifred C. ! 
Stanley of New York. Except for Miss 
Stanley, whose at-large district has been 
eliminated under “redistricting, all will 
seek reeléction. 

Three other Republican women are 
candidates for Congress: 
@ Mrs. Edith Shaffer Stearns of Florida, 
named in the recent primary to oppose 
Rep. Pat Cannon, Democrat. — 
@ Mrs. Margaret Adams Rockwell, seek- 
ing the nomination for representative-at- 
large in Arizona. 
@ Mrs. Sara Pelham Speaks, Negrd law- 
yer, designated by the party as candidate 
in New York’s new 22nd District (Har- 
lem). Her Democratic opponent, the 
Rev. Adam Clayton Powell Jr., Negro 
pastor, has the support of Rep. Vito 
Aart, the American Labor party 
eader. 


Ladies of the Democrats: In its recog- 
nition of women’s power in politics, the 
Democrats gained a slight edge over the 
Republicans last winter when Mrs. Doro- 
thy McElroy Vredenburgh, pretty, 27- 
year-old brunette, was named secretary 
of the Democratic National Committee. 
Mainly, however, Democratic women 
have made their biggest -advances in 
county politics. In 1940, only twelve 
women county chairmen were listed; in 
1944 they numbered over 100. Democrats 
of Lawrence County, Ind., have an all- 
woman county ticket in the field for the 
November election. 

Like the Republicans, the Democrats 
expect: their Chicago convention to 
swarm with women. Their committees 
have not yet been named, with the ex- 
ception of the arrangements committee 
on which women share equal representa- 
tion with men. x 

The only woman in the Senate is a 
Democrat, Mrs. Hattie W. Caraway of 
Arkansas. In the August 8 primary four 
men will oppose her: Gov. Homer M. 
Adkins, Col. P. H. Barton, Rep. J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright, and Rossen Venable. This 
is how Democratic women stand in the 
race for House seats: 

‘@ Helen Gahagan Douglas, former Broad- 
way actress and wife of screen actor Mel- 
vyn Douglas, now a captain with the 
American Army in the China-Burma- 
India theater. She will run in California’s 
Fourteenth District. 

@ Mrs. Mary T. Norton of New Jersey, 
dean of women in the House and chair- 
man of the House Committee on Labor. 
A follower of Boss Frank Hague, Mrs. 
Norton’s election is considered assured. 
@ Mrs. Emily Taft Douglas, unopposed 
in the Illinois primary, seeking election as 
representative-at-large. She is the daugh- 
ter of Lorado Taft, the sculptor, and wife 
of Prof. Paul H. Douglas of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who left his post to en- 
list in the Marines. 

@ Ruth G. Fillingham, who was unop- 
posed for the Democratic nomination in 
the Seventeenth. District, Illinois. Mrs. 
Fillingham operates a $85-acre grain and 





Si. 


IT was a surprise dawn attack! Scores of huge artil- 
lery pieces were wheeled into position down tortuous 
mountain slopes and over the toughest battle ter- 
rain. Tons of guns always under complete control — 
eased along or stopped short by Warner Electric Brakes. 
Yes, modern tractor-trailers and many other types” 
of power equipment will be braked electrically after 
the war. Warner Electric Brakes, performance-proved 

- on thousands of essential motor transports and artil- 
lery pieces in grueling war service all over the world, | 


will be available for a wide range of new applications. 


Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co. 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


CONTROLLED SPLIT-SECOND sTOP PING POWER FOR ANY PURPOSE 
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' : See tae ne Se res has 
active in rur. ucation. 
ween ee @ Mrs. Elizabeth L. Belen, who will have 
three male gr arg in Michigan’s Sixth 
. District in the 1 primary. A profes- 
The Strange Attitude of General de Gaulle sonal tained mre Mrs Belen a 
m active in public- programs and 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY stiles politica y since 1939 
Overshadowed by graver events, member it, or to absorb its empire— @ Mrs. Ma spie, member of the 
a significant by-play at She outset of second largest in the world before the oo ~—_ yy ture —— ae 
the campaign of liberation ma — —— eo be ~ eis ign ea to represent: the Secon 
esca} eneral attention. On the day explained rationally. y, nei- : ee ; : 
of EY ~ General de Gaulle ther of them has any such intention. — a ae. county eam 
broadcast from London to the people They propose to restore France. They > a ae Wis., nominated to 
of France (see page 52). In the dd- both want a strong France as a partner pay . District. - 
dress, as recorded and published here, _in the policing of Germany. The Brit- @ Mar ee a Connors, .« panei 
he did not mention the United States ish comment ironically that the United Conn., lawyer, who announced last month 
or Great Britain. He made one bare States seems to be more interested in she would seek the Democratic nomina- 
reference to the men who are spilling the restoration of the French: empire tion to oppose Representative Luce. 
their blood to liberate France, in the than of the British. = 
phrase “Allied and French armies.” The French people, there is every No Penalty 
De Gaulle did not report that the reason to believe, are considerably 
new French Army was equipped by more concerned in regaining their Strengthening the recent _— trend 
the United States. He did not express freedom and defeating the Germans to force a. heavier burden of proof on the 
a word of gratitude or of good wish. than in the future of de Gaulle and Department of Justice in its drive against 
He did not even tell the French people _ his aides. This does not mean that de naturalized citizens suspected of disloyal- 
that they should follow the instruc- Gaulle is not. to them an ‘important ty (NEwsweex, June 5), the Supreme 
tions of the Supreme Allied Com- symbol. He is. The British gave him Court this week reversed a lower-court 
mander. Instead he said that they a tremendous build-up. Nor does it ruling canceling the citizenship of Carl 
should give “perfect obedience to in- mean that after the war the French Wilhelm Ba artner, a German-bom 
structions given by the French Gov- will not be intensely nationalistic, naturalized resident of Kansas City, Mo. 
ernment and by those whom it has probably anti-American and anti-Brit- The majority opinion, written by Jus- 
appointed to national and local leader- ish. They were after the last war. tice Felix Frankfurter—himself the only 
ship.” The British are trying to protect alien-born citizen on the high court- 





By “French Government” he meant _ their own position by playing ball with warned against ‘penalizing naturalized 
the French committee in Algiers. On de Gaulle. But if his broadcast to citizens “for the expression of silly o 


the same day, the Associated Press re- France on invasion day was the best even sinister-sounding views which na 
ported that some mémbers of this they could obtain from him, their gam- tive-born citizens could utter with im- 
committee felt that de Gaulle had ble looks pretty bad. punity. The decision was expected to put 
been “tricked” into going to London an effective crimp in some 80 similar 
and that they “resented” General The United States Government Justice Department actions now pending 
Eisenhower's broadcast of the previous went a long way toward meeting the in the lower courts against alien-bom 
evening because it had not recognized demands of de Gaulle and. the British citizens, 
this committee as _ eet ea of before we campaign iy ce be- 
France. Four days later de was gan. Washington was willing to recog- 
quoted as saying that General Eisen- nize the Algiers committee as the “ad- Staten Island Straw 
hower’s proclamations regarding the ministrative authority” in France un- If one topic >+ speculation had er- 
temporary government of French lib- _ less in certain areas other anti-German grossed politicians more than another 
erated areas “seem to foreshadow a and anti-Vichy leaders are unwilling this year it was: Would the war stem an 
sort of taking over of power in France to recognize it. If the French commit- undeniable Republican trend and result 
by the Allied Command. This situation __ tee has the following which it claims, in a fourth term? Last week, a New York 
. . . could provoke in France itself in- there would have been no. difficulty. . City. special election offered the first 
cidents which it seems to us must be Eisenhower unquestionably would clear-cut clue: 
avoided.” have given it the benefit of every At 8:32 a.m. (EWT) the official Al 
What a record to be written in the . doubt. He has a war to win, he is lied announcement of the invasion of 
name of France in this most critical not a politician and, naturally, he is Europe flashed across the land. 
hour in which the whole future of much ntore interested in the defeat of At 6 am. the polls in New York’ 
civilization is. being decided! On this Germany than in the future of France. Eleventh Congressional District opened 
record, :the. liberation of France and — He is thé may to feel sorry for in this to fill the vacancy caused-by the death 
the defeat of the common enemy are . situation.,He should have, at the very of Congressman .James_ A... O'Leary. 
entirely secondary to ambition for pét- ‘least, the united guidance of Washing- Throughout this gravest day of the war, 
sonal power. De Gaulle even goes.so ton and London. in handling Fren 25,000 voters in Lower Manhattan and 
far as to hint at troublesmaking unless. ical problems: Sra 4 Staten Island cast their ballots. At 6 p.m. 
that Britain and the United States are” “teive de Gaulle in Washington. It A few hours later, buried under D-Day 
planning to rule his native land. If his would. be foolhardy to forecast the news, New York learned that the district 
views were to be regarded as represen- outcome of these conversations. Much had elected a Republican congressman 
tative, one would think that his fol-. depends on de Gaulle’s conduct in the for the first time in 82 years. (Victor: 
lowers almost regret that France is meantime. There is a war still to be Ellsworth B.° Buck, ex-president of the 
being liberated. - won, and winning it is not made easier New York City Board of Education, 14, 
If the United States or Britain had by the backbiting in which de Gaulle 269 votes against 10,764 for his Demo- 
any desire to rule France or to dis- has been prone to indulge. cratic-American Labor party opponent, 


nian Thomas Cantwell, lumber dealer.) 
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ONTARIO COMPLETES 
A WEW 


NORTHWEST 


HINK of it! A whole 
new world to explore, 
where Ontario’s rivers 


start to flow “down North’” 


to the mighty Albany, and 
then to Hudson’s Bay 
itself! 


Punched through rock and 
muskeg and virgin forest, 
the newly-completed, final 
link of the great Trans- 
Canada Highway taps the 
fabulous gold and silver 
mines of Cobalt, Porcu- 
ine, Kirkland Lake—the 
ertile Clay Belt—the land 
of a million lakes and 
streams teeming with fish. 
It ties Temagami on the 
east and Nipfgon on the 
west into one great out- 
door Paradise. 


When unlimited motorin 
is once more a fact, you’ 
want to ride this road. 
When you and. your pals 
are ready to plan the best 
vacation ever—that’s the 
time this new road to 
adventure will beckon! 
Plan your trip now— 
dream about it—then, after 
the war, be one of the first 
to eee this great, new, 
Northwest Passage. 


PASSAG 

















Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 


322 Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send me road 
information when 
the final Northern 
the Trans-Canada 
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Observation Post 


Two years ago, Washington’s high- 
toned Metropolitan Club. lowered its so- 
cial bars to permit women to lunch in the 
traditionally all-male sanctum. A -special 
dining room on an upper floor was as- 
signed to the ladies. 

One hot afternoon last week a score of 
bigwig government officials were soaking 
up vitamin D on the club’s sun deck—in 
the nude. Suddenly one of them let out 
a yip, crying hoarsely: “A woman is 
watching us!’ 

In a small window above them an at- 
tractive young lady was calmly gazing 
down on the manly array. All but one 
of the bathers were too stunned or con- 
fused to move. But John Cabot, assistant 
chief of the State Department Carib- 
bean division, found a towel and broke 
for shelter. The others remained glaring 
up at the intruder, getting redder than 


- any sunburn while striving to preserve 


their composure. 

An investigation disclosed that on the 
floor assigned to the ladies an obscure 
hallway window that should have been 
covered had been overlooked. No one 
could say how often or how long the girls 
had been peeking from it. 


Security 


Following the German broadcast that 
the invasion had begun, a United Press 
reporter, Joe Laitin, raced to the OWI 
office at 1:15 a.m. But before he could 
question anyone he was ordered locked 
in the press room by Edward Klauber, 
executive assistant to Director Elmer 
Davis. Three armed guards were posted 
to see that Laitin did not leave. 

Laitin found the situation puzzling, for 
all around him were scores of telephones, 
two of them direct wires to his own of- 
fice. Promptly he called several officials, 
including Elmer Davis, getting the infor- 
mation he wanted. Soon hc had relayed 
a full background story to UP. 

About 3 a.m., Herman Lowe of The 
Philadelphia Inquirer; and Elizabeth 
Donahue of PM, New York, were locked 
in with Laitin. They also used the tele- 
phones. 

After the invasion flash, the three 
were released. Klauber apologized for 
confining them, saying for security rea- 
sons he hadn’t wanted them to talk with 
any OWI officials. 


On Your Own 


It has long been customary for the 
Republican and Democratic National 
Committees to exchange publications, 
clipsheets, and uews releases during 
Presidential campaigns. 

But not this year. 

The other day when.Democratic Pub- 


Associated Press 
Another Day: Twenty-seven years ago 
the big news was another landing in 
France by another AEF—an event that 
portended a score of headaches for the 
man who was to be Pershing’s chief of 
staff in 1918: Gen. Peyton C. March. 
Last week he was an 80-year-old veteran 
eagerly scanning Washington héadlines 
to see how the new expedition was faring. 





lic-Relations Director Paul Porter called 
GOP Public-Relations Director James P. 
Selvage about resuming the traditional 
custom, Selvage declared firmly: “Noth- 
ing doing. We're not going to help you 
at all this time.” 


Enthusiast 


Letter from a schoolboy recently re- 
ceived by the Library of Congress: 

“Can you give me the name of a good 
book on aeronautics and one on sane sex 
life? I am more interested in aeronautics.” 


Timing 

Richard W. Onslow, Washington pub- 
lic-relations director of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards, has a 
personal barometer by which he now 
predicts a fourth term for President 
Roosevelt: The Onslow’s first child was 
born in 1932, the second in 1936, the 
third in 1940. A fourth is due to arrive 
in November. 


Pentagon Gag No. 934 


A young lieutenant recently was as- 
signed to the Army General Staff in a 
secretarial capacity. Curiosity developed 
in Pentagon workers when much of his 
mail came addressed to him as major. He 
explained: “When I taught at VMI, I held 
a majority in the Virginia Militia, unor- 
ganized.” : 
Not long afterward the lieutenant’s ste- 
es ged was heard to tell another 
girl: “He’s not really a lieutenant; he’s 
a major in the Confederate Army, dis- 
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BACK OF EVERY ATTACK ... 


Lreformed wire rope 


Preformed wire rope gives sinews of steel to That it handles easier—speeds up operations— 

bulldozers that clear the way so jeeps, planes, safeguards men and equipment. 

and trucks can advance. Preformed is in the fight In the past, Preformed has proved it is the 

on practically every kind of mobile war machine. wire rope for the tough peacetime jobs. Today, 
Men who use Preformed wire rope know that back of every attack, it is proving that it is the 

it outlasts and outworks ordinary wire rope. wire rope for the tough war jobs. 











aSK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR SUPPLIER FOR PREFORMED WIRE 
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Hope, Fear, Rebellion Sweep 
Over Europe Ahead of Allies 


French Underground Rises 
to Block Roads, Harry the Enemy; 
German Satellites Tremble 


The stab of invasion shocked the war- 
sick continent of Europe. It sent a rush of 
hope through its oppressed peoples; a 

-rush of fear through its illegitimate rulers. 
@ While exile leaders in London broad- 
cast words of reassurance to their people 
and counseled patience, Vidkun Quisling 
of Norway, Anton Mussert of the Nether- 
lands, Bela Tuka of Slovakia, Milan Ne- 
dich of Serbia, Ante Pavelich of Croatia, 
and an unidentified “man in the street in 
Prague” all reaffirmed undying loyalty to 
Adolf Hitler and Germany. 

@ In Denmark, the Germans prepared for 
a state of emergency and set up 
machine guns in public squares. 
@ In Madrid, excited Spaniards 
snatched newspapers from the 


stands as fast as y appeared. 


@ In Sofia, depre Bulgarians 
crowded in the streets and knelt 
to pray. 

@ In Ankara, a Turkish newspa- 
per printed Allied news in red ink. 
@ In Bucharest, the Germans or- 
dered the streets cleared of res- 
tive Rumanians. 

@ In Budapest, crowds poured 
out to read press bulletins, then 
surged into churches to pray. 

@ The people of Amsterdam 
bought up 4,000 newspapers in ~ 
five minutes. 


L’Heure Est Arrivée: The 
greatest shock naturally came in 
France, again the world’s battle- 
ground. There the cringing col- 
laborators of Vichy issued final 
threats and made their last pup- 
pet gestures. But throughout the 


__. nation the fire of patriot uprising 


¥ 


. 


spread and the Germans struck 
back harshly and terribly. 

Old Marshal Henri Philippe 
Pétain implored his people to 
refrain from the fight. Philippe 
Henriot, Vichy Minister of In- 
formation, declared the Allies 
had joined “to destroy France.” 
Joseph Darnand, Secretary for 
Public Order, called out his 
Black Militia, and Premier Pierre 
Laval warned the French to 
honor the armistice of 1940. 

Those were Vichy reactions. 
The reaction of the French peo- 


4 


Eisenhower, Churchill, and de 


ple was war. The Maquis, secret armies 
of the bush, came down from the moun- 
tains. The underground emerged for bat- 
tle, following secret plans and code mes- 
sages broadcast from London and Algiers. 
In a wide triangle running from Auvergne 
to the Pyrenees and Savoy, the flames of 
rebellion whipped through the cities, 
towns, and villages of France. 

De Gaulle’s Algiers radio broadcast to 
the armed underground that its men were 
now classed as regular French Army 
troops. The Germans countered with a 
threat that all “rebels” falling into their 
hands would be shot. : 

In Limoges, Tarbes, and “Toulouse, 
patriots seized strategic points and shot 
the collaborationist mayors and prefects, 
according to Spanish reports. In a wide 
belt running down Eastern France 


went to the mountain 


8. army on 
Gaulle: Mohammed 


* Newsweek, JuNE 19, 1944 


through the Vosges, Jura, and Savoy 
mountains, French irregulars clashed in 
battle with German troops. At Bellegarde, 
100 patriots destroyed German head- 
quarters in the railroad station. Grenoble, 
center of a patriot battle last year, was 
surrounded by the Maquis led by Chas- 
seurs Alpins. 

Throughout France, road blocks were 
thrown up by night to cut vital highways; 
electric and telephone lines were slashed; 
canals were cracked open; locomotives, 
bridges, and other vital installations were 
punctured by explosives. In four central 
departments including Vichy, the Ger- 
mans assumed full “executive power,” 
cleared the roads, and ordered civilians 
found on them shot at sight. 


‘Mohammed’ de Gaulle 


“If the mountain won’t come to Moham- 
med, Mohammed must go to the moun- 
tain.” The classic quotation described 
exactly Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s position 
last week. He had not wanted to come to 
London very much, but it was the only 


-way to see Prime Minister Churchill and 


General Eisenhower. He went. He prob- 

ably didn’t like to ask President Roosevelt 

if the President would let him come to 
Washington for a conference, 
but it appeared to be the only 
way to see Mr. Roosevelt. He 
put in his bid. The reply was 
that he could come tween 
June 22 and 80 or between July 
6 and 14. 


London Bait: De Gaulle’s ar- 
rival in London climaxed days 
of soul-searching in Algiers. 
Neither the general nor his 
French Committee of National 
Liberation were happy about 
his invitation to negotiate with 
the British. They reasoned, logi- 
cally, that negotiations with the 
British alone would serve no 
purpose unless agreed to by the 
United States. And American 
policy was unchanged: All 
French political questions would 
be settled by Eisenhower. 

It was Alfred Duff Cooper, 
British envoy to Algiers, who 
finally resolved French indeci- 
sion when he visited de Gaulle 
on June 2 and warned that he 
barely had time to get to Lon- 
don before the invasion. Reluc- 
tantly committee members 
agreed to a small accompanying 
staff of personal advisers instead 
of committee members. Flying 
in Prime Minister Churchill's 
private plane, de Gaulle reached 
London the morning of June 4. 

Eisenhower met him and im- 
mediately briefed him complete- 
ly on invasion p The two 
generals, who respect each oth- 
ers military ability, got along 
well personally. he knew 
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reat \merican Oronp 
dmsurance € ampanies 


New Vork 


Member Companies—Providing 
practically every form of insurance except life 
Great American 
Great American Indemnity 
American Alliance 
American National 
County Fire 
Detroit Fire & Marine 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine 
_North Carolina Home 
Rochester American 


BUY MORE THAN BEFORE—IN THE Sth WAR LOAN 





“Pilgrims Going to C. 


After 


the 


painting by George Hi Boughton. 


Secure... Through 


United Effort 


When the Pilgrims settled at Plymouth, they relied 
on their united efforts in a common cause to insure 
the future of the colony. In the defense of their 
homes and the preservation of their freedom, it was 
the responsibility of each to help maintain the 
security of all” 

Today, protection of a man’s possessions can be 
assured by a modern pattern of united action — by 


. the coordinated services of the Great American 


Group of Insurance Companies. Here, it is the 
responsibility of the member companies to contribute 
their specialized experience in preparing a unified 
program of protection, soundly and economically 
conceived. 

These are times when alert and competent insurance 
counsel is invaluable. Learn about the benefits of 
Great American’s coordinated insurance plan through 


‘one of its 16,000 conveniently located-agents — or 


your own broker. 
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“Iron Groundhog” 


WHEN the Army engineers want a better “ole dug, 
they whistle up the motorized groundhog! 





This wartime post-hole digger—which will- have 
many peacetime applications—is used for all sorts 
of construction work. Mounted on a rugged truck, equipped 
with New Departure Ball Bearings, the whirling dervish 
speeds the installation of field communication lines. 


This ingenious tool is but one more example of how ball 
bearings help—wherever shafts turn. In countless mechan- 
isms, they make possible higher speeds, assure permanent 
and accurate location of parts, reduce maintenance. 


You will find the New Departure engineer ready and will- 
ing to advise on how ball bearings can serve you— when the 
war's enormous requirements are met. 





Join the fight— 
Buy more Bonds 


NEW DEPARTURE ¢ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS e BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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the secret of D Day, however, de Gaulle’s 
hands were fjed. He could not insist on 
political action on the eve of invasion. 


French Discord: In Algiers, angry de 
Gaullists claimed their leader had been 
tricked into his London visit. In England, 
the leader did his best to get out of an 
uncomfortable spot. After his initial meet- 
ing with Eisenhower, he joined in a 
pre-D-Day conference with Churchill. 
Marshal Jan Christian Smuts, and For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden at the Al- 
lied Advance Command Post. 

The next day Eisenhower announced 

that complete military agreement had 
been readied with the French. But poli- 
tics made trouble even before the Allied 
landing craft left England: Shown a copy 
of Eisenhower's invasion- broadcast to the 
French, de. Gaulle balked at a passage 
dealing with civil administration. 
' He insisted, as always, that only he 
should give orders to French civilians. 
And after negotiations in London, during 
which the British supported American 
policy, he openly attacked General Eisen- 
hower and the Allies (see Ernest K. Lind- 
ley’s Washington Tides, page 48). 


Non-partisan Liberation: On the coast 
of Normandy, underground soldiers joined 
in the fight, wearing the Cross of Lorraine 
on their armbands. But in liberated vil- 
lages it was not the de Gaulle symbol 
but the Tricolor of the Republic that was 
raised. Franc notes issued invading troops 
bore the republican emblem: “Liberté, Fra- 
ternité, Egalité”—no mention of the Four 
Freedoms nor the de Gaullist crusade. 

Allied troops had orders not to make 
any purchases in France nor to eat in 
restaurants or cafés. To spare the scanty 
stocks of food left for civilians they were 
supplied entirely by Army Service Forces, 
with the exception of vegetables and fresh 
fruits. That, much had been achieved by 
the French"committee in Washington in 
negotiations. When the advanced 
farther inland, Allied civil-affairs officers 
expected to do their negotiating with 
Frenchmen who have endured four years 
of occupation. , 


No More Wolfram 


“To again prove its fidelity to the tra- 
ditional alliance” with Great Britain, said 
an official communiqué in Lisbon, Portu- 
gal agreed last week to stop all its ship- 
ments of wolfram ore to Germany. Hence, 
Acting Secretary of State Edward R. 
Stettinius could announce on the eve: of 
Allied invasion, that Portugal had bowed 
to the combined pressure of the United 
States, Britain, and Brazil. Through Sir 
Ronald Campbell, its Ambassador to Lis- 
bon, the British Government had wielded 
the heaviest club: it threatened to break 
the 57l-year-old Anglo-Portuguese al- 
liance. 

Since last January the Briti8h and 
American Governments had waged a 
diplomatic battle to deprive Germany of 











Where even Sheep can Sleep! 


“I’ve found it at last! A place where 
a sheep can sleep... like a lamb. 


“Remember how you humans used 
to count us sheep? So, of course, we 
had to stay up. 

“But no longer. Here we all drop off 
into air conditioned dreamland. 
“Someday, you and a heat wave will 
come to Washington, D. C., together. 
But don’t worry! 

“The heat wave will stop outside the 
Hotel Statler. And you'll step inside 
e+. t0 comfort.” 


How is it done? 'Let’s ask F. A. 
McKowne, President of the Hotels 
Statler Company... 

“The air conditioning system that we 
selected enables each guest to choose 
... by dialing in his own room...what- 
ever ‘indoor climate’ he individually 
prefers. : 

**The Carrier Conduit Weathermaster 
System makes this possible,” contin- 
ues Mr. McKowne. “Important, too, 
the new type of installation enabled 
us to provide two additional floors of 
greatly needed space.” 


Thirty-three years ago, when Dr. 
Carrier founded the science of air con- 
ditioning, he had a vision of better 
living for everyone. 


‘Today that vision has taken practical 
shape. For example: In the nation’s 
capital alone, Carrier has air con- 
ditioned more than two hundred major 
structures ! 

CARRIER CORPORATION ¢ Syracuse, New York 


After Victory, you can have “‘climate as 
you likeit’’...in your own office or home, 
A new Carrier Room Air Conditioner will 
be ready for you then. 





AIR CONDITIONING Carrier / 
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chrome and tungsten (both steel harden- 
ers), not only by outbidding the Germans 
at their three prime sources — Turkey, 
Spain, and Portugal—but by cutting off 
those sources completely. In April, Turkey 
capitulated and shut off chrome exports 
to Germany. In May, Spain agreed to cut 
the German quota of wolfram (source of 
tungsten) from 1,000 tons to 280 a year. 
Now Dr. Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, 
Portuguese Premier and Foreign Minister, 
went all the way. 

While the race was on between British 
and German bidders, Portuguese mine 
owners had done well, charging exorbi- 
tant rates for ore produced at a rate of 
some 5,500 to 6,000 tons a year. But once 
the Germans were out of the market, 
British buyers made it clear that their 
costly purchases would cease. As a resulx, 
not only were shipments of wolfram to 
Germany (more than 2,000 tons yearly) 
stopped, but all the wolfram mines in 
Portugal were ordered shut down. 


Rickety Realm 


Humbert Gets His First Taste 
of Italian Political Troubles 


Politics followed the army of liberation 
into Rome last week and for a day domi- 
nated the Italian capital. With the cap- 
ture of Rome the interim government of 
Marshal Pietro Badoglio faced the final 
showdown, made a brief effort to survive, 
and then bowed out. Like Victor Em- 
manuel, his king, Badoglio had promised 
to resign when Rome was freed. 

A day after the occupation, Crown 
Prince Humbert—appointed Lieutenant 
General of the Realm upon the King’s 
retirement—accepted the resignations of 
Premier Badoglio and his Cabinet. Then 
Humbert and the political leaders left 
Salerno, which has served as the tem- 
porary seat of the government, for the 
capital. While Humbert waited in the 
Quirinal Palace, Badoglio, his ex-Minis- 
ters, and the Committee of National 
Liberation (representing the six resist- 
ance parties) gathered in the luxurious 
Grand Hotel. They were joined by the 
leaders of the Rome underground, who 
emerged from hiding and promptly de- 
manded a new government, with Roman 
representation and without Badoglio. 

In the hotel] lobby the head of the Al- 
lied Control Commission, Lt. Gen. F. N. 
Mason-MacFarlane, sat placidly drinking 
tea. Upstairs, Italian temper and Italian 
voices reached a high pitch. Roman en- 
thusiasm for Badoglio, it developed, was 
limited to his symbolic role as a repre- 
sentative of liberated Italy. Cheers for 
Humbert, when he appeared on a Quiri- 
nal balcony and waved to the crowd, 
were offset by revolver shots, inaccurate- 
ly aimed by an unidentified Roman. 


Man With Goatee: By the unanimous 
nomination of all political parties, a 71- 


year-old ex-Premier was named to head 
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the new government of Italy. He was 
Ivanoe Bonomi, the tall, white-goateed 
underground leader of the committee in 
Rome. A onetime Socialist, Bonomi had 
served in Italian cabinets between 1916 
and 1922 and now is classed as a mem- 
ber of the small but respected Liberal 


party. 

Taking over the ! linistries of Interior 
and Foreign Affairs, Bonomi spread nine 
other portfolios over the six resistance 
parties and appointed six Ministers With- 
out Portfolio (Communist, Independent, 
Christian Democrat, Democrat-Labor, 
Actionist, and Socialist). Then, omitting 
the customary oath to the Crown, the 
government returned to Salerno. Its re- 
establishment in the capital itself awaited 
the time when control of Rome passed 
from Allied to Italian hands. 


Significance-—— 


The politics in Rome last week was 
but a prelude to hot political fights that 
will develop as the Allies advance to the 
north. 

Until the Allies entered Rome, the 
Communists, led by Russian-trained Pal- 
miro Togliatti (Ercole), had dominated 
the weaker Socialists and for expediency 
supported the British-backed regime of 
Victor Emmanuel and Badoglio. But with 
each mile to the north, Italian politics 
grow more indigenously radical and the 
cleavage between Communists and So- 
cialists sharper. 

In the industrial cities of Piedmont the 
Communists are strong. Among the work- 
ers of Lombardy, the Socialists wield the 
greatest power. There are no signs that 
the two will work together as they did 
at Salerno. Their opposing aims, com- 
bined with those of the Christian Demo- 
crats (Catholics) and the still nebulous 
demands of the active northern under- 
ground, may mean shifting governments 
with each new Allied victory in Italy. 


Polish ‘Beak’ 

European diplomats called him “Bec 
et Ongles” (Beak and Claws) and re- 
spected his.ruthless diplomacy. Poles ac- 
cepted him as a man of steel who 
represented the reactionary, land-owning, 
anti-Semitic, and supremely patriotic rul- 
ing caste of Poland. Marshal Josef Pilsud- 
ski, feared but revered dictator. of the 
Polish Republic, bequeathed to him in 
1935 the reins of Polish foreign policy. 
He was Col. Josef Beck, last Foreign Min- 
ister of free Poland. 

Close-mouthed and shrewd, a wily but 
daring negotiator, Beck grew to be a key 
figure in the most dangerously placed 
buffer state of Europe, dedicated to its 
protection, by any means. Dapper of 
dress, a suave host, married to a beautiful 
woman, he became one of the most 
supple and. most disliked of Europe's 
power politicians. But when Hitler's divi- 
sions crashed into Poland on Sept. 1, 
1939, Beck had brought Britain to Po- 
land’s side and had achieved a few brief 


















FLAMES THAT CUT TIME! 


You ARE LOOKING at a great timesaver de- 
veloped for the production of things of steel. 
It is the flame-planing method of THE LINDE 
AIR PRopUCTS COMPANY. 

When steel plates are beveled or squared- 


up for welding, the edges usually look some- 
thing like this ~~" ¢ or like this' 


By flame-planing, this beveling job is done 
in a fraction of the time formerly required. 
The reaction of oxygen with the hot steel 
does all the cutting. 


‘ 


LINDE research, engineering, and process 
service—always continuous, and today great- 
ly intensified—is bringing new and improved 
developments in flame-planing, flame-cut- 
ting, flame-fabricating, and flame-condition- 
ing for metals to almost every major industry. 


Vv 


Consulting engineers, production managers, contrac: 
tors, educators, and designers are énvited to send for 
the non-technical picture caption booklet .F-6 “Linde 
Oxy-Acetylene Processes.” This booklet shows the 
wide range of LINDE methods. 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street [83 New York 17,N. Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS 


Electro Metallurgical Company Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 


Haynes Stellite Company Corporation 
United States Vanadium 


Cerporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 

The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 

The Oxweld Railroad Service Plastics Division of Carbide 
Company and Carbon Chemicals 

The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. Corporation 
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Official U.S. Navy from Acme 


First press conference he has held as a Pope: Pius XII blesses correspondents 


months of futile, defiant nobility. At long 
last, he could say that he had done all he 
could for Poland—and for himself. Yet 
the fragility of the edifice he had built 
was shown by the — of the tragedy 
that engulfed the Poles. : 

After he fled from Warsaw into Ru- 
mania, Beck sank into retirement in the 
Carpathian Mountains, then moved near 
Bucharest under police surveillance. In 
1941 he was reported to have applied for 
the job of Nazi-sponsored governor of 
Poland. Last week, according to the 
Nazi-controlled Rumanian radio, his shifty 
career came to an end. Répudiated by his 
people, his allies, and his enemies, Josef 
Beck at 49 died near Bucharest. 


Vatican Invasion 


On June 7, the exuberance of liberated 
Romans and victorious Allied troops 
spread through the Italian capital and 
engulfed that tiny sovereign state called 
Vatican City. Spokesmen assured the Al- 
lies that the Pope’s policy remained un- 
changed: strict neutrality, whoever might 
govern Rome. But when the day ended 
the Vatican policy was about the only 
thing that remained intact. 

Allied troops swarmed over St. Peter’s. 
Jeeps and armored cars bounced toward 
the Basilica and even up the wide steps, 
and a Scots band crossed the square, bag- 
pipes skirling. In the papal apartments, 
2,000 grimy soldiers were received by 
Pius XII, wearing white cassock and 
cape, white skull cap, and spectacles. In 
crumpled uniforms, tucking garrison caps 
and helmets under their arms, they were 
guided by Swiss Guards through the ma- 
jestic Vatican halls. 

As the fighting men knelt tor the papal 


blessing, the creak of heavy boots echoed 
through the hall. In an enigmatic dis- 
patch, Herbert L. Matthews reperted 
that a group of Russians, led by their own 
priests and wearing red armbands with 
the letters U.S.S.R., were received and 
blessed. And next day, Lt. Gen. Mark W. 
Clark conferred with the Pope for ten 
minutes in his office in the Vatican li- 
brary, and received his thanks for the 
Allied distribution of food in Rome. 


Sanctified Slacks: But the strangest au- 
dience ever ‘to enter the Vatican was 
made up of 300 correspondents—Ameri- 
can, British, Canadian, French, Polish, 
and Hindu. To them the Pope granted 
the first press conference of his pontifi- 
cate. In the 
Holiness, speaking slightly accented Eng- 
lish, asked the newspapermen to write 
with peace as their guiding purpose, 
even when they reported the war. 

Then he :turned to leave but met in- 
stead a journalistic barrage. Photograph- 
ers’ flashlights popped and eager journal- 
ists fired questions at the astonished Pon- 
tiff. When someone mumbled that he 
wanted a rosary blessed, the Pope sent 
for a whole box of them. 

Slowly circling the hall, he chatted 
amiably with the correspondents and of- 
fered each a rosary and picture of him- 
self. But when he got to Eleanor Packard 
of the United Press, one of three women 
present, .the papal poise was visibly 
shaken. For the ample Mrs. Packard wore 
neither the long black dress nor the veil 
prescribed for papal audiences but shirt 
and slacks—the only clothes she had. 
After a startled pause, Pius XII smiled 
understandingly. “You are American, I 
see,” he said and handed her a rosary. 
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“Thanks to Better Homes & Gardens, 
my cook book is in tune with the times. 


‘Every month, I clip its ration-wise, 


‘punched page’ recipes and slip them 
into the ring binder of my Better Homes 
& Gardens Cook Book. And every one 
of those recipes recognizes shortages, 
high point values or‘the availability of 
foods on the market.” 

Just as it keeps meal-planning in 
tune with wartime restrictions—so 
Better Homes & Gardens helps its mil- 
lions of readers find timely and prac- 
tical solutions to many other problems 
of home management—child care—gar- 
dening— home repair— maintenance, 
etc. Meredith Publishing Company, 
Des Moines 3, Iowa. -, 


Better Homes & Gardens 


America’s Family-Service Home Magasine 
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° CANADIAN WEEK °. 


Dream Come True 
Canada Proud as Armed Forces Win 
Individual Role in Invasion Attack 


Canada came of military age on D Day. 
A Navy public-relations officer’s dispatch 
told how: “Ships of the Royal Canadian 
Navy carried the men of the Canadian 
Army, landed the first assault waves and 


their reinforcements,' and then com- . 


menced a sleepless period of day-and- 
night ferry service to the beachheads. 
Above, the men of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force held the skies.” 

It was news that an all-Canadian team 
had been formed in England to strike its 
own blow; that from Canada’s 11,500,000 
citizens had been drawn ground, sea, and 
air forces in sufficient strength to earn a 
distinct place in the greatest assault in 
history. 


The Dream: Since Dunkerque, since 
the Battle of Britain (which Canadian 
fighter pilots helped to win), and espe- 
cially since the bloody experiment of 
Dieppe, the Canadian Army had grimly 
awaited the invasion of Europe. For a 
time there had been hope that a full and 
integrated Canadian army could be em- 
ployed—a dream abandoned in favor of 
splitting the impatient army and sending 
= of it to Sicily and Italy. But the 


ream that came true on D Day had 


seemed too much to expect. 





For one thing, the Canadian Navy (fif- 
teen ships in September 1939 and now 
over 700, including 250 combat ships) 
had been running the North Atlantic 


_ convoys for so long that Canadians did 


not think of it as an assault force. And 
without the navy, which would need 
trained personnel to man landing craft, 
there could be no combined assault by 
Canadians. 

Actually, since January all three chiefs 
of staff in Ottawa had gone to London to 
correlate invasion plans. Lt..Gen. Ken- 
neth Stuart, Vice Admiral Percy W. 
Nelles, and Air Marshal Lloyd S. Bread- 
ner had been planning together and with 
Anglo-American commanders to bring off 
the seeming miracle. 


The Attack: The Canadians were in 
the middle at H Hour. They had crossed 
the channel between the mass of Ameri- 
can and British ships. while the Nor- 
mandy- coast was being plastered by 
shells from battleships, cruisers, and de- 
stroyers. The sea was rough and the 
troops were sick—but the first waves of 
Canadians got ashore, relatively dry, 
from small Teiing craft. Other waves 
followed quickly. Less than three hours 
later they had secured the beachhead (at 
St. Aubin and Bemiéres-sur-Mer, about 
midway between Le Havre and Cher- 
bourg), and after some stiff coastal fight- 
ing the troops had shoved inland. 

In the first 48 hours the Canadians had 
captured a dozen towns, taken more than 





“Canadian Official photo via Signal Corps Radio Telephoto 
Remember Dieppe! Canadians in Normandy take their first prisoners 


~~) 
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600 German prisoners, a small 
enemy tank force outside of Caen, and 
then joined the British in repeated at- 
tacks on Caen. The Third Division was 
identified as one of the units in action. 
For its part, the navy disclosed that at 
least three Canadian flotillas of destroy- 
ers, frigates, corvettes, mine sweepers, 
and motor torpedo boats were engaged 
in the landing opisetnes Commanders of 
the Canadian ships had been ordered, if 
their craft were mortally hit, to beach 
their ships-and keep up gunfire, but no 
case of such necessity was reported. 


The Reaction: The only man in Can- 
ada who knew the D-Day secret was 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King, He had - 
kept it so well that two of his Cabinet 
chiefs, Defense Minister J. L. Ralston 
and Air Mjnister Charles G. Power, were 
away from Ottawa on routine business 
when the invasion news came through. 
King had not given them even a hint of 
the date. 


On invasion eve, the Prime Minister 
talked over postwar matters with the only 
caller at his Laurier ‘House residence, 
Canadian Ambassador to Washington 
Leighton McCarthy. And when he got 
the first flash (from the War Department 
in Washington), King got up for the day 
—he was dressed by 4 a.m. 

By mid-afternoon, when the Commons 
assembled, Mr. King was able to an- 
nounce the good news that the Canadian 
forces had “successfully achieved their 
first objective and are making progress.” 
Like the nation generally on D Day, the 
Commons was grave, but its members 
snapped up the chance to give vent to 
their feelings in singing for the first time 
the French national anthem on the sug- 
gestion of Maurice Lalonde, famous as a 
song leader in Quebec’s Labelle neigh- 
borhood. . 

Lalonde said the idea was not his own. 
A group of both lish and French- 
speaking members had planned the trib- 
ute to the French peop 
liberation 


correspondents described the singing of 
the “Marseillaise” as one of a os 
stirring events they had witnessed in 


Parliament. 


Port of De Better than any 
other place in Canada, the port and city 
of Halifax understood the scope of in- 
vasion. Since 1989 Halifax had seen the 


' troops leave for overseas, watched great 


convoys pull away with always-increasing 
war supplies—and this spring Halifax had 
not failed to note a new drive and intensity. 
Waterfront authorities had once called 
on businessmen, students, industrial work- 
ers, and servicemen to help handle cargo, 
in the pre-invasion period every ship- 
ing tonnage record for the port had 
beams broken. But even Haligonians had 
hardly dared to hope that enough had 
been sent to England to equip a com- | 
bined all. ian force. 



















































































44 Put this Poster up in your 
= Store, Plant or Office 
~ This poster, done in red, white and blue 
o on heavy cardboard, may be had in quan- 
was tity by writing the Home Office of the heep smiling 
on. Hartford at Hartford, Connecticut. “Let’s CARRY ON 
t at fight the enemy, not each other” is a “ee 
oy- message that can be displayed appropri- 
ved ately in many public places too. 
s of : 
, if Who pays if you’re hurt off. the job? 
im peye = J 
yrs Workman’s Compensation Laws require 
medical care and financial aid if you are 
hurt at your work. But suppose you are 
mal injured on your own time. Who pays 
alll . then? Who makes good the earnings you 
inet lose while you are disabled? Hartford 
ston insurance does if you have a Non-Occu- 
vere pational Accident policy. This was created 
ness : just to fit this situation and it’s available 
igh at very moderate cost. 
it let a damage sui 
«« | Donte let a damage suit aide cc acai 
onl 
a How long since you checked up on 
gton : y Ol | h the amount of. insurance you have 
got put on t Cc spot on your household furnishings? 
nent Haven’t you added to your house- 
day hold possessions since you took out 
... Do you own a car? Keep a dog? Own or rent a home? your policy? In case after case, fire 
an- Play. golf? Hunt or fish? Then in the course of your insurance adjusters find that policy- 
dian normal way of living you’re constantly exposed to holders are under-protected ‘and 
their ‘ a Tee ° consequently many dollars out of 
om damage suits. It’s your obligation to make good for sie ales 41 
wert pocket after a loss. 
, the personal injuries or property damage suffered by : . 
rye other people as a result of your negligence. Let’s go... — 
pan Does that sound as if you’re always on the spot? for the knockout blow! 
su '- 
; W 
as a You needn’t be. When you have a Hartford policy, hen the Sth War Loan Victory Veluntege 
eigh- : ‘ comes to you, remember that the need to 
you’re prepared for the unexpected mishap. Then back up our fighters is greater now than 
own. you won’t have to pay the incidental bills and possi- ever before. This means that you—and 
~— ble damage award .. . The Hartford will pay them. every good American—must invest more 
ay of A Hartford agent or your insurance broker can help in War Bonds now than ever before. 
A was you select exactly the damage suit protection you need. Old when Grandfather 
ery w 
wd < was young 
din For generations the Hartford Stag has meant | 
dependable insurance. Let this famous 
any trademark and the reputation and resources 
1 city back of it protect you from financial losses. 
of in- A Hartford agent or your insurance broker 
n the can show you how. 
great 6-7AM _6-7PM_6-7AM| 
“~ 
a A-B-C-s of Safety HARTFORD INSURANCE 
en (A) Most home accidents are falls, so be careful of slippery i 
oe floors, shaky stepladders, dark stairways. (B) Night-time is Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
, ship- accident time on the streets . . . after dark be doubly cau- Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
t had hous, whether walking or driving. (C) In manufacturing Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
s had plants ‘most injuries are suffered in handling materials, t 
a had machinery and other objects. Take care while working, what- Hartford, Conneeticus 
com ever your job. a Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 
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Arroyo’s nightmare—Galo, Leonidas, and José Maria Plaza 


- Los Hermanos Plaza 


In Back of Ecuador’s New Regime 
Are Giant Sons of Former President 


The revolutionary government of Ecua- 
dor received quick recognition from the 
United States and other American coun- 
tries last week because (1) it. was firmly 
in power and had the support of public 
opinion; (2) it had maintained order since 
the May 29 overthrow of President Carlos 
Arroyo del Rio; and (3) it was complying 
with its international obligations. 

Behind the scenes, three giant sons of 
one of Ecuador’s first liberal presidents, 
Gen. Leonidas. Plaza, had much to do 
with the success of the. revolution that 
put José Maria Velasco Ibarra in office 
and with the immediate popularity of the 
new government. 

The Plaza brothers were educated in 
the United States, but Ecuadorians call 
them auténticos caballeros latinomeri- 
canos. They have the stout hearts of bull- 
fighters (amateur standing) and they had 

e epee: last winter to stage a 

jailbreak. They are all over 6 
feet—so huge in the arena that they tow- 
er over the bulls. In recent years they 
had made up Arroyo’s nightmare. 


Galo: Eldest of the brothers is Galo 
Plaza, 38, who has managed the family 
haciendas since the father’s death in 1989. 
Four years ago Galo organized the Amer- 
ican College of Quito to counteract the 
influence of the German co! 
funct. Though not a soldier he became 
the soldiers’ favorite in 1988 when, as 
Minister of Defense, he kept the army 
out of politics. He would not serve in an 


, Arroyo Cabinet. 


Leonidas: Capt. Leonidas Plaza, 87 
seperti a Bit 


an excellent game of polo. 


, how de- » 


In a lecture to students of Central 
University of Quito in May 1942, Leo- 
nidas accused Arroyo of having sacri- 
ficed. the country’s interests to political 
expediency. Then, with two friends, he 
marched out of the lecture hall and into 
the nearby government palace, with the 
announced intention of overthrowing the 
Arroyo regime. He proposed to accom- 
plish this by walking into the President’s 
office and demanding his resignation. 

Carabineros stopped him, and he was 
condemned to sixteen years in gloomy 
Garcia Moreno Prison—in Ecuador an un- 
heard-of penalty for a political crime, 
which usually brings only banishment. 


José Maria: The youngest, the most 
romantic, and the best bu. ter of the 
Plaza brothers is José Maria Plaza, 36. 
He was once Ecuadorian consul in San 
Diego. His blond yanqui wife is the for- 
mer Mignon Sommers of New York, a 
tennis and swimming amateur. 

José Maria came home from California 
to help in the campaign to free Leonidas. 
By last Christmas morning the escape 
preparations were ready. 

According to José Maria, his 
yanqui wife, the wife of Leonidas, and 
an elderly aunt went to visit Leonidas 
in his cell, which was permitted on 
Christmas Day. José Maria wore dark 
glasses and a bandage on his gure 
Leonidas had let his beard 
he resembled a portrait of ae 
so the jailers knew him as the blond 
giant with the beard. 

Once in the cell the visitors sienall on 
the radio and talked long and loud in’ 
English. At the — time they hel: 
Leonidas shave and blacken his 
with mascara. Then Leonidas put px 
José Maria’s clothes, the dark glasses, 
and the bandage and left with Mignon 
and the aunt. — 

José Maria stayed behind. His face 
was turned to the wall and he was 


. knew how the escape 
was afraid to arrest Galo and 


The Revolution: The eietement 
been ee but 
aria 


Whea Velasco Ibarra took office two 
weeks ago he expelled the old colonels 
and generals from the army and rein- 
stated Leonidas’s commission. Today Leo- 
nidas is the President's chief aide. So one 
of the Plaza brothers is once again near 
the Presidential chair; the two others are 
not far away. 

Whatever happens to the present re- 
gtme they have demonstrated that any 
Ecuadorian Government must fight hard 
to survive if it incurs the ill will of Los 
Tres Plazas. 


‘Meet Me for Lonch’ 


Mexico City was in a grammatical and 
social turmoil last week after the first ten 
days of the ban on siestas (NEWSWEEK, 
May 15). Everyone admitted the -trans- 
portation situation had improved; buses 
and street cars were crowded only twice 
a day instead of four times. But the half- 
hour lunch downtown instead of the pre- 
vious three hours and a nap at home had 
these additional results: 

@ Despite the + ag of grammarians that 
Latin words like piscolabis (a bite) be 
used for the be ging style meal, restaurants 
posted such signs as: “Lunch,” “Lonch,” 
and “Lonche.” Mexicans already had 
created a gringo-style verb: lonchear. 

@ In parks and crowded eating-places 
there was a noon-hour mingling of the 
sexes, previously hear’ in Mexico 
and now expected to affect marriage and 
other vital statistics to a great extent. 

@ Possibly because of Chamber of Com- 
merce criticism of the whole anti-siesta 
idea, the Department of Health delayed 
ruling on whether drugstores would be 
permitted to serve lunch. “This is not the 
best period in world history to transform 


‘radically the customs of a people dating 


from the Conquest,” the chamber as- 
serted. “Workers are more likely to devote 
their new spare time to vice than to rec- 
reation and study.” 
@ Except for eati drinking, 
ewer A pen on the city—dead i 
sleep—expi oe at 5 p.m. Movie 
receipts doubled retail sales gen- 
erally dropped 25 per cent. 
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lt fakes tons of 
PAPER fo turn 
leather into shoes 





Shoes for the armed forces — for lend-lease — for civilians. 470 
million pairs. That's the goal of the footwear industry this year 433 
a t would be impossible without paper. 
~For on paper are printed the shoe patterns for a myriad of styles, 
é siz And apr is «vical pat ofthe design 
stamping ines — keeps dies from locking as they perforate 
leather at mass production speed. 

P multiplies manpower, too. Specification sheets, work sched- 
vba aoe = reports, fi perform Ne allen foremen and superin- 
tendents. give machine operators detailed instructions. They 
keep footwear moving smoothly through the factories. 


Indeed, paper is an essentiality in the footwear industry ! 





PAPER 


PACKS A WAR 
PUNCH: 
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Kevelcoal PRINTING PAPERS ° 


While co: ing America’s critical materials in every way pos- 
sib: Kimberly-Clark is ing the finest ity Levelcoat 
Proving Popes that ag taper under Cidtaae Sections 
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X Day, Marking German Collapse, 
Now Business-Planning Guidepost 


Reconversion Strategy 
Mapped for Problem of Resuming 
Civilian-Goods Production 


The first stage of the return to civilian- 
goods production began on June 6 when 
Allied armies invaded the continent of 
Europe. It was the beginning of the end 
of the German phase of the war, which, 
when, finished, will release 35 per cent 
of the nation’s productive capacity for 
peacetime goods. 

Until it is apparent how complete is the 
success of the invasion, the output of war 
goods will, of course, take precedence 
over everything else. Cutbacks, contract 
cancellations, and changes in the output 
of war equipment will continue much as 
they have in the past several months, as the 
war's pattern changes. Undoubtedly there 
will be a demand for many things that so 
far have not been produced in large 

uantity, such as equipment to rebuild 
» sated 9 docks and other facilities. But, 
ponerally from now on, industry’s job will 
be largely a matter of keeping stockpiles 


and depots replenished, depending on 
battle losses, in contrast to the gigantic 
earlier task of building the vast stocks of 
matériel needed for the invasion itself. 
And because contracts will be finished— 
some rapidly and others slowly—business 
is dee ly concerned with the various 
plans that are being advanced for con- 
version to peacetime output. 


WPB Planning: Actually no really 
widespread contract cancellation wi 
come until X Day, designated as the date 
of Germany’s collapse. Looking toward 
that date, the War Production Board late 
last month set up a panel including repre- 
sentatives from various procurement 
agencies. Headed by Charles E: Wilson, 
WPB vice chairman, this group will make 
recommendations to the WPB executive 
committee on cutback problems. 


Business Planning: Donald Nelson, 
chairman of the WPB, told industry that 
it must continue to produce to meet all 
schedules and then did a little postwar 
planning of his own. Industry must find 
its own work when war contracts are ter- 















































































: International 
War Bubbles: Lined up for inspection at the Rohm & Haas Co. plant, these 
Plexiglas bubbles are new-type cockpit covers for the latest version of the P-47 
Thunderbolt, announced a fortnight ago. They give unbroken, all-around vision. 
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minated, he said, adding: “We dont 
want to set up a WPA for small busi- 
nesses.” 

A day later, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission released a report ia 
which it contended that American in- 
dustry itself will be able to reconvert te 
peacetime production without asking & 
nancial assistance from the government or 
other sources. It based this contention oa 
a study of figures from some 450,000 
corporations which showed that their net 
working capital is at an all-time high. 
From the end of 1939 to the end of 1948, 
this working capital had increased from 
$24,600,000,000 to $41,600,000,000. 

The $17,000,000,000 increase is largely 
attributable, the SEC reported, to “re 
tained profits after taxes and dividend 
disbursements.” The SEC didn’t say so, 
but this 70 per cent rise compares with a 
119 per cent gain in industrial production 
ia. beg four years. Hence it would a 
pear that industry actually has less work- 
ing capital for each dollar’s worth of out- 
put than it had at the end of 1939. 


Army Planning: The Army has opened 
a campaign to make contractors termina- 
tion-conscious so when the flood of stop- 
work-orders go out, industry will know 
what to do. It is promoting establishment 
of “termination units” in companies hold- 
ing Army contracts and is setting up “ter- 
mination schools” to instruct businessmen 
in contract-settlement procedure. 


Baruch-Hancock Planning: None of 
this planning, however, was directly re 
lated to the blueprint submitted four 
months ago by Bernard M. Baruch and 
John M. Hancock to War Mobilization 
Director James F...Byrnes, setting up 
broad policies for putting American fac 
tories back into civilian production 
(NEwsweEEXx, Feb. 28). Last week, while 
waiting for Congressional action to give 
their plan statutory instead of executive 
standing, Baruch and Hancock decided 
their task was finished and asked that 
their unit in the Office of War Mobilize 
tion be dissolved. 

As the new week opened, Senator 
George’s Postwar Planning Committee of- 
fered a sixteen-point legislative program 
for converting to peacetime economy, say- 


- ing industry must have a minimum of 


government interference. Byres agreed 
and urged an end to Congressional dela 
—a factor which had long irked Baru 

and Hancock. 


Choo-Choo Talky 
Husky John D. Farrington, an execu- 


~ tive of the Rock Island Lines, squeezed 


himself into a chair in the Burr Oak 
Yards in the Chicago suburb of Blue 
Island and pushed a button. It was a 


historic occasion but the busy railroader’ - 


had no time to frame a historic message. 
“Ellis, where are you?” he asked over 


a microphone. 





From the loud-speaker in the intricate 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


‘ 


) 


BUSMAN’S 


9:30 P. M. One more hour... four more calis 
to make. It’s raining a mean drizzle. 


Back home there’s an easy chair, dry slip- 
pers and a good book. Behind him is a heavy 
day’s work... abead of him, another. 
CHUCK RHODES, nearing sixty, is fighting for his 
country. He’s out selling War Bonds in the 5th 
War Loan Drive. 


He’s ineligible for the fighting front, but he’s 


‘ 


HOLIDAY “ 


taken over the important civilian work of another 
man who could go. And besides selling War Bonds, 
he’s helping the Red Cross...doing and giving 
whatever he can, whenever he can . . . to the limit 
of his ability. 

He is typical of the many thousands of insurance 
people, agents, brokers, employees alike, putting 


their whole hearts into the war effort. Whether 


fighting abroad, or working at home,'their business 
is protection—of your interests, and their country’s 
safety. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore: 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokerm 
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’ ,. from Clyde Emmert, veteran Rock Island yardmaster and Farrington, his boss 


panel before him boomed a_ voice: 
“About 700 feet north of the viaduct in 
the middle of the yard.” It was Charles 
O. Ellis, superintendent of Telephone 
and Telegraph for the Rock Island, 
speaking from the cab of locomotive 701. 
Thus, last week, was opened .the first 
permanent installation by a railroad of 
its own two-way radio communication to 
trains in.operation. 

Similar to a police radio system but 
of advanced design, the installation will 
enable Yardmaster Clyde M. Emmert to 
speed the handling of frolgt and freight 
trains by conversing with locomotive en- 
gineers within a 30-r-iie radius. Installed 
by Ellis and E. A. Dahl, 25-year-old 
Rock Island electronics engineer, the 
static-free frequency-modulation system 
is now operating on two of the road’s 
locomotives. If it is successful the in- 
stallation will be extended. Several other 
roads are experimenting with similar 
equipment. 

The railroad, somewhat nervous over 
its pioneering, has put up a warning post- 


‘ But by the midd 


er at the control station: “The. Federal 
license for operation of this station pro- 
hibits the use of profanity or personal 
conversation.” 


Secondhand Top 


In an attempt last winter to stall off 
impending ceiling prices on used cars, 
the automobile industry had done some 
vigorous peticing of its own price tags. 

e of March prices again 
started to skyrocket. Within three months 
they averaged 10 per cent higher. Last 
week Chester Bowles, head of the Office 
of Price Administration, warding off this 
motor-borne threat to the stabilization 
program, clamped ceilings on used cars, 
effective July 10. 

Based on average prices for January 
1944, the ceilings cover sales by private 
individuals as well as dealers. When a 
sale is completed, both buyer and seller 
must sign a certificate of transfer, givi 

rice and other details for filing with the 

yer’s local price and rationing board. 
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Horn of Plenty 
Nation to Eat Well, Grocers Told: 
Fresh Foods Abundant, Meat Also Up 


The nation’s retail grocers, meeting in 
Chicago last week for some collective 
mulling over rationing, price control, and 
their business generally, agreed that war- 
time controls were a headache but de- 
cided that on the whole they had “been 
sound and reasonably just.” Nobody had 
gone hungry as a result of rationing. 
Grocery dollar sales for 1943 were 21 
per cent above the previous year and 
about 60 per cent over 1939 levels. 


~ ~-Concerned about what the housewife 


could expect to take home in her market 
basket and what store operators could 
expect to ring.up in their.own cash reg- 
isters ok the coming year, the mer- 
chants heard they would have more beef 


and pork but only’a small increase in 


veal and lamb. 

Equally optimistic was a survey on 
prospects for process@d food presented 
by Paul S. Willis, president of the Grocery 


Manufacturers of America: Outstanding 


bright spot in the supply. picture was 
vk the sugar outlook was so encour- 
aging that allotments for commercial 


‘purposes might be increased. But while 


the supply of breakfast cereals seemed 
adequate, a. tight containér situation 
might keep some of it from reaching 
store shelves. 


- Fresh. and Canned: Bumper crop re- 
~ assured a plentiful supply of all 
fruits and vegetables. Other notes 
sounded on the horn of plenty: Banana 
shipments from Central» America and 
Mexico would reach 50 per cent of nor- 
mal; peaches, scarce last year, would 
show a 150 per cent increase over 1948; 
despite a slightly smaller lemon crop than 
last year, smaller government require- 
ments assured more of a civilian supply. 
In contrast, less canned merchandise is 
slated for the grocers’ shelves. G. Sher- 
man Haxton, president of the National 
Canners Association, warned of a let- 
down in canning production because of 
the labor situation. And with seed houses 
reporting a 30 to 50 per cent drop in 
seed sales, more people will be turning 
to grocery counters rather than to their 
Victory gardens, Haxton predicted. 


Price Tags and Men: The loss leader 
(an item sold at or below cost to draw 
trade) has not yet reappeared, the gro- 
cers noted. However, there is now a wat- 
time variation—the weekly leader of some 
food item sold below permitted ceilings 
—an indication that highly competitive 
food pricing may be on the way back. 

A plea for grocery jobs for returning 
war veterans came from Mrs. R. M. Kie- 
fer, secretary-manager of the National 
Association of Retail-Grocers. In a sage 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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FLUID DRIVE A DRILL RIG? 
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In the Trinidad oil fields where it is sometimes necessary to go down 
to the 10,000-ft. level for oil, the principle of Fluid Driving through a 
hydraulic coupling is used. 


American Blower Fluid Drives have many advantages: On a Drill 
Rig, they provide greater flexibility and permit the handling of difficult 
situations without danger to Diesel engines or drilling equipment. On 
cargo vessels, warships, ocean liners, tugs and dfedges, they prevent 


the transmission of torsional vibrations, protect Diesel engines and - 


gears. On locomotives, trucks, power shovels, they provide smooth 
starting and protect against shock loads. 


You can always depend on American Blower Fluid Drives. THey are 
built by the pioneer manufacturer of this typé of equipment in America. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of Amenican Rapiator & Standard Sazitary CORPORATION 











Ametican Blower ‘Fluid Drive equipped Drill Rig in Trinidad. 





Cutaway view of American 
Blower Fluid Drive. There is 
no mechanical connection 
between driving and driven 
members. 
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Eliminates the customary delay! 


MARCHANT 


all amounts with just |4 
one style of keyboard- 


=) 
y@ fingering! Just as in typ 


ing, my fingers 


find the keys 


J i 
scious mental | 
efforc!”’ 


20 POINTS — 
OF SUPERIORITY including 


_ AUTOMATIC SIMULTANEOUS | ; 


MULTIPLICATION” 


The answer is formed during... 


not after...the time that the mul- | - 
tiplier is being entered! Seconds § 
saved on every problem mean , | 


valuable time saved every day. 
);. Deliveries according 
to WPB schedule. 
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The Proof of the Pudding 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Four years ago this month the 
United States snapped out of its “the- 
war-can-never-touch-us” lethargy to 
the point of starting what was euphe- 
mistically _— a defense program. As 
compared with programs we now ac- 
cept as a matter of course, this first ef- 
fort was almost fantastically puny. But 
in terms of what we had on-hand in 
June 1940 it was a real program, for in 


spite of the great foresight President . 


Roosevelt and his Administration’ are 


supposed to have shown on world de-. 


velopments we were in a deplor- 
able state at that time from the mili-. 
tary point of view. That had been 
clearly revealed by the President him- 
self only a few weeks earlier in his at- 
tempt to defend our position by his 
startling “on hand and on order” 
speech. By and large, therefore, espe- 
cially in view of our later naval losses 
at Pearl Harbor, it is accurate to say 
that our military strength today—the 
strength which made the European in- 
vasion possible—is the product of the 
intervening 48 months. 

Just how great has this production 


been? There are various methods one. 


may use for measuring it. One way is 
in terms of money cost. That gives 


some amazing figures. During these 


four years the Federal Treasury has 


paid out some $190,000,000,000 for 
military purposes. That amounts to ap- 
proximately $17,000 for every person 
at present in our military force. 

Such a method of measurement, 
however, is basically erroneous. In the 
first place we have accumulated a huge 
stockpile of goods for use from here on. 
Secondly, we have shipped billions of 
dollars worth of material for use by 
our Allies. And finally, there is no 
necessary relation between the amount 
of money spent and results, especially 
when the spending has been on.as 
profligate a scale as has been the case 
in this country in the past few years. 
On the whole, therefore, in appraising 
the production record of the past 48 
months it is best to forget how much 
money has been spent. 


A second basis upon which one 


may judge the job we have done is in 


terms of productive capacity. This also 
gives some amazing figures. Steel ca- 


‘ pacity has been increased 14,000,000 


tons, aluminum a oe Ay been in- 
creased by about fivefold, magnesium 
by thousands of per cent, and we now 
have the productive capacity to turn 
out a plane about every four minutes, 


=< so ys “8 productive capacity 
one.also may be misleading as an in- 
dication of what we actually have 
done. The distribution of the capacity 
may not be well balanced, or changes 
of design, or labor trouble’, or any one 
of a score of factors may prevent the 
capacity from being fully utilized. So 
this measurement, too, sh not be 
given too much weight in appraising 
the record, although clearly it comes 
closer to the mark than the amount of 
money spent. ~ 

A third basis which frequently is 
used to judge the record is actual out- 
put to date of various items. And here 
again we have —— figures. As 
reported by the War uction Board, 
between Pearl Harbor and May 25 we 
have produced: se 


160,000 planes 
31,500,000 dead-weight tons 
of merchant shipping 
4,000,000 displacement tons 

of naval shipping * 
225,000 artillery pieces 
130,000 tanks and other 

combat vehicles 
1,300,000 military trucks 


No one can look at those figures and 
fail to realize that an industrial miracle 
has been performed in this country 
during the past 48 months. But. even 
so this is not the complete picture by 
any means. Those are only a -few of 
the main items. There are thousands 
upon thousands of other items which 


also had to be produced, and produced 


in the proper quantity, in order to 
make the program a success. It does no’ 
good to have ammunition if you don’t 

ave a gun in which to shoot it, or to 
have a gun if you don’t have a soldier 
who knows how to use it. 


- Have we been able to produce all 
of these thousands upon thousands of 
items in the quantities needed? Only 
the military can answer that. And they 
gave their answer last week in starting 
the invasion. 

All of us can be proud of this rec- 
ord. We have made errors, of course— 
many of them. But taking the record as 
a whole there is no do. >t as to what 
the final judgment musi be. As B. M. 
Baruch said in his recent 1 : 

“The war has been a crucible for all 
the economic systems of the world, for 
our own, for Communism, Fascism, 
Nazism—all the others. And the Amer- 
RY ates has outproduced the 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

piece of: cracker-barrel philosophy she 
struck out against retaining self-service 
and other manpower shortage devices in 
the postwar period: “We should not be- 
come so efficient in our wartime opera- 
tion that we let business become a matter 
of mechanical operation.” 


No Pineapples Today? 


Wartime London Store Shelves Bare; 
New Yorkers Still Revel in Plenty 


In London just before invasion day, a 
reporter for The Daily Mail walked into 
Harrod’s, the famous five-story family 
store, and began a systematic shoppin 
tour. In peacetime at Harrod’s you coul 
buy anything from a pineapple to a pare 
rot. Now after five years of war, The Mail 
reporter found that even a canary was 
unobtainable in a department store which 
once had offered a selection of 1,000 dif- 
ferent foreign birds in its pet section. As 
for pineapples, the fruit racks were bare. 
Earlier in the day, four pineapples dis- 
played there had been snapped up at £3 
($12) a pound. 

In the Food Hall the reporter noted a 
queue of women wearing tweeds and low- 
heeled shoes, lined up for fish—sprats, 
scallops, or cod. More people waited at 
the sparsely stocked wine counter for 2 
bottle of whisky, gin, rum, or Algerian 
wine. Fortunate eligibles, they would get 
a bottle only because they had been on 
the books as Harrod customers since 19389. 

The largest crowd was at the hosiery 
counter. During the five minutes the re- 
porter watched, 40 pairs of stockings were 
sold—all of them mock-fashioned. “We 
may have full-fashioned next week, Mad- 
am, if you come early,” the three harassed 
salesgirls were saying. And as a footnote 
to each sale: “I am sorry we can give no 
guarantee. Just wash them every night 
and hope for the best.” The stockings sold 


were rayon and lisle in two weights—fine - 


and service, and they came in three col- 
ors, flesh, a fairly deep tan, and a grayish 
brown. 

These other entries went into The Mail 
reporter’s notebook: 
@ In the cosmetic department there were 
no perfumes and no eau de cologne. There 
were only six different brands of soap and 
a few bottles of green bath crystals. 
€ In the travel department the luggage 
racks were empty except for cabin trunks 
of canvas-covered plywood. In the china 
department not a si tea service was 
in stock. Instead of china, plaster souve- 
nirs, much sought after by American sol- 
diers, were sold. In the ironmong 
department there was very little anal 
ware and no stainless steel. The fur sec- 
tion was deserted, trade having been 
killed by the steep sales tax. 


Famine to Feast: But in New York 


this week a shopper could search bulging 


department-store shelves almost in vain 








Austin Compony—Architect, Engineer, Manager 


KaM “Contury” Asbestos- Corrugated’ 
and Flat Sheet Material is 
available now 


Approximately 15,000 tons of K&M “Century” 

tos-Corrugated Roofing and Siding have 
been used in the plants of this company . . . one 
of the largest magnesium producers in America. 
From these plants come much of the magnesium 
responsible for many of America’s wartime 
achievements. This metal holds still greater prom- 
ise for the peacetime years ahead. That’s why the 
manufacturer chose K&M “Century”. . . noted 
for its permanence and low maintenance cost. 


K&M “Century” Asbestos-Corrugated and Flat 
Structural Sheet. Material offers you definite sav- 
ings in building costs and maintenance costs. It 
is highly resistant to fire, corrosion and all kinds of 
weather. It combines the best qualities of two great 
building materials—asbestos and portland cement. 
K&M “Century” Corrugated Sheets in nineteen yavne ten Neate 
different sizes speed Up construction, 2nd its light flog with its star—on 
gray color is pleasing and permancnt. It never needs —_ honor awarded K&M em- 
paint for protection! If your Leg for plant expan- —Ployees “for comtinued 
sion involve special problems, let Keasbey &  0/nonund Projuciion 
Mattison, through its approved distributors, help 

you solve them with “Cont ” Asbestos-Corru- 

gated and Flat Sheet Materi 
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Official U.S. Navy photos 


. ». jumbo outboard motors drive the ferry toward invasion beachheads 


for outward signs that the nation was in 
its third year of war. In Bloomingdale’s 
and Macy’s, transatlantic cousins of Har- 
rod’s, the food departments offered 
customers almost everything from hams 
and slabs of bacon to endless rows of 
assorted canned and bottled table deli- 
cacies, “, 

At Macy’s the pet department was a 
veritable zoo. In both stores, completely 
stocked drug, cosmetic, and_ toiletries 
departments overflowed into several aisles 
crowded with shoppers. And although 
the liquor departments were feeling the 
wartime pinch in “hard stuff,” they did 
a brisk rum and wine business daily. A 
wide variety of stockings was still avail- 
able in the hosiery departments, which 
featured full-fashioned mesh and net 
stockings of rayon, cotton and lisle in 


many shades as replacements for milady’s 
silks and nylons. 

Though war had put a canvas-and- 
leather-trimmed mark on luggage, all 
styles and sizes were available. Para- 
doxically, the china department of 
Bloomingdale’s boasted imported English 
chinaware. Large stocks.of Mexican and 


-South American china and glassware 


were also on sale. A dozen types of furs 
were displayed in the fur department of 
Bloomingdale’s, and Macy’s had about 
the same number. 

Here and across the nation, too, de- 
partment-store shoppers were confronted 
with: such riches in store stocks as to 
make, the Harrod comparison embarrass- 
ing. And relaxing government controls 


were steadily ens a situation that - 
had never been bad. 





Invasion Ferry Tale 


Bridging the vital,gap between ship 
and enemy-held shore, scores of self-pro- 
pelled pontoons termed “Rhino Ferries” 
(see photos) this week were transporting 
men and materials right onto the beaches 
of France. Devised by the Navy’s Civil 
Engineer Corps, and manned by Seabees, 
the pontoons are powered by two out- 
board motors, developing 148 horsepow- 
er. Each displaces about 275 tons, and 
has a speed better than 4 knots. . 

In the turbulent waters of the Channel, 
tugs assist the pontoons most of the way. 
They are proving their invasion worth not 
only as ferries, but—anchored to shore—as 
docks and ramps, able to withstand loads 
equal to civil highway bridges. 


Termination Speed-Up 


The 80,000-odd big and little firms 
which hold more than a million fixed- 
priced subcontracts for war goods received 
a formula last week by which to guide 
themselves when their contracts are termi- 
nated. 

Issued by John M. Hancock, acting 
chairman of the government's Joint Con- 
tract Termination Board (as a part of the 
contract-settlement program set forth in 
the Baruch-Hancock report), and ap- 
proved by War Mobilization Director 
James F. Byrnes, the formula provides 
that subcontractors receive: 

@ Full contract price for all completed 
articles, but nothing for that portion of 
any contract on which work has not be- 
gun, nor for costs incurred at time of 
termination. 

@ On work started but not completed, 
payment for actual costs incurred, plus a 
profit margin not to exceed 6 per cent of 
total costs. 

The formula supplements the uni- 
form termination article for prime con- 
tractors (effective Jan. 8), and is to be 
made a part of every purchase order and 
subcontract. . 





Men Who Plan beyond ‘Tomorrow Like 
the Lightness of Seagram's VO. 


























The Kitchen of Tomorrow is an Automatic Servant 


TOMORROW — the kitchen will have spaciousness: and charm, a 
silent ‘‘servant’’ because of its nearly automatic equipment. Electric 
dishwashers and garbage disposers will remove the last remaining 
drudgery of food preparation. Food will cook in plain sight and air 
conditioning will carry off fumes and odors. Refrigerators, with deep- 
freeze compartments, will be recessed into the walls and cabinets 
with sliding doors will eliminate stooping. 


* * * 


YESTERDAY — six years ago, Seagram was planning for your 

pleasure today. 1938 was the year California won the Rose 

Bowl game from Alabama. . . when ‘‘The Life of Emile 

Zola’’ won the Motion Picture Academy Award... when 

Germany was dismembering Czecho-Slovakia. Back in 

those days Seagram was choosing the finest of Canadian 

whiskies, for your V.O. Canadian today. Through six years is TW wry 9 son EARS OP 
these whiskies have aged and mellowed, to give you Cana- ee = Seer ose «wen 8 
dian whisky at its glorious best—Seagram’s V. O. a Marcos 
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Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 
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CANADIAN WHISKY «© A BLEND OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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| Like one great instrument with sixteen strings... 


| he Cadlppest Stitag Gadd 


e The lightest whisper of the strings speaks as eloquently as the 
voice of vast orchestras. The world has never heard chamber 
music of more fabulous beauty. Here is immaculately pure tone, 


flawlessly blended . . . 





Today Columbia brings it to you, at home! On Columbia Master- 
works, hear the Budapest String Quartet express, with equal flu- 
ency and feeling, the tragic intensity of Mozart’s G Minor Quartet 


absolute perfection of ensemble . . . four ... the shimmering, dreamlike beauty of Debussy’s Quartet in G 


instruments playing as one. This is the ultimate in chamber music, 
the Budapest String Quartet, greatest of all time! 

Four master musicians—each a virtuoso possessing infinite ver- 
satility . . . profound interpretive insight . . . 


Minor . . . the exultant drama of Beethoven’s “Rasoumovsky” 

C Major and the Quartet No. 15 in A Minor (Opus 132). 
You can enjoy every subtle shading of the tonal color, for 
Columbia Records are laminated—pressed in 





unsurpassed technical skill! No similar en- 


layers—with highly sensitized surfaces. This 
semble boasts such broad musical horizons, 











COLUMBIA 
Waite orled— 


Trade Marke **Columbia,’* ** Masterworks’’ and @D Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Prices shown are exclusive of taxes Columbia Recording Corporation @) A Subsidiary of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 








exclusive Sensitone-Surface makes possible 
richer tone, greater durability, new freedom 
from surface noise. On Columbia Master- 
works, Great Music is Faithfully Yours! 


so large, so fine a repertoire! 
Once music like this was the privilege of 
ptinces—heard only in the salons of royalty. 


open 





~)} » 
a 
Felix Weingartner cond. Vienna Phil 


Orch.: Beethoven’s Symph.No.9 (“Che 
ral’’), Opus. 125. Set M-MM-227. $8.5? 


Salvatore Baccaloni (Basso-Buffo): 
Udite, Udite, O Rustici from “L’Elisir 
d’Amore”’ (Donizetti). Set 71383-D. $1 


Leopold Stokowski cond. The All- 
American Orchestra: Bach-Stokowski 
Album II. Set M-MmM-541 . «$3.50 


Egon Petri (Piano) with London Phil. 
| Orch. cond. by Goehr: Concerto No. 1 


(Tchaikovsky). Set M-MM-318 . $4.50 
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_ The world’s press, on a strict war diet 
| of newsprint but gorged with invasion 
| news, nevertheless gave readers last week 
| swift and thorough coverage of one of 
| the biggest stories of their lifetime. 


Home: In America, the news broke for 

the morning papers. Only one, The New 
York Daily News—circulation 2,000,999, 
largest in America—apparently could 
claim a real scoop. At 12:36 EWT, Tues- 
‘day, its short-wave listening post relayed 
‘the flash, “Invasion has begun,” from a 
German news broadcast. The News inter- 
‘rupted, the Milkman’s Matinee over sta- 
on WNEW to put it on the air at 12:40. 
“The Associated Press and the Internation- 
/al News Service received the same, flash 
by cable from London (where it also had 
Pbeen picked up) a minute after The 
»News and gave it to the national net- 
Eworks immediately. It was close, but The 
| News and WNEW could claim an honest 
beat. (For radio’s coverage of the in- 
‘yasion, see page 95.) 
The official announcement was a dead 
heat by arrangement. As the networks 
brought General Eisenhower’s communi- 
qué No. 1 directly from London at 8:32 
a.m., the press associations flashed it si- 
multaneously. Most papers already had 
extraed or replated for the German re- 
port; now they made it official. 

The speed with which the real thing 
followed the Associated Press’s false 
alarm June 8 put papers in a forgiving 
mood toward AP. 


flu- So alerted, the press outdid itself— 
mon within the limits of the newsprint shortage 
CG —except for a bit of pardonable exuber- 
oe ance with headlines. Highlights: 
ky € In black or red type as high as 8 inches 
(used by The Los Angeles Times and 
fat The Los Angeles Examiner), the single 
ij word “INVASION” screamed from front 
_ pages all over the country. The.San Fran- 
his cisco Chronicle's “Extra” overline, head- 
ible lines, and a six-column map left room for 
hide only fourteen lines of two-column, eight- 





een-point type to start the story. This lay- 
out, part of a wrap-around, had been 
prepared two months earlier. 

€ Circulation managers cursed the news- 
print shortage. In New York, The Daily 
News's circulation on June 7 rose more 
than 400,000 to a staggering ‘2,424,161; 
The Daily Mirror, 180,000 to more than 



































nearly 100,000 to pass the million mark. 
‘In Los Angeles the largest paper, The 
Herald and Express, went up 176,000 to 
485,000, more than the Pearl Harbor 
* figure but still 2,000 shy of the copies that 
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‘ienna Phi @Qnounced the capture of William Ed- 
jo. (“Cl | Ward Hickman, baby kidnapper and killer 
"227. $8.52 ™ of the twenties. : 





900,000. The Chicago Tribune leaped 


Newsprint Shortage Chief Headache 
| in Efficient Invasion Coverage Setup 


Adless editions appeared in Los Ange- 
les, Detroit, and New York to permit 
heavier press runs and more news. “An 
editorial department paradise,” ‘gloated 
George A. Cornish, managing editor of 
The New York Herald Tribune, when his 
paper jettisoned virtually all ads on June 
7. Glenn Neville, executive editor of The 
Mirror, commented that in his adless pa- 
per 80 per cent of 44 columns was war 
news. In the rush, part of one Mirror edi- 
tion appeared without page 3 but with 
page 2 duplicated. 

_ The invasion news appeared on page 


four (cable news) of the staid London 
Times. Austerely, ‘its two-column head 
read: “The Great Assault Going Well.” 


Front: From abroad, never had so man 
correspondents (450) poured so muc 
copy (millions of words) into so many 
press associations, photo services, news- 
papers, magazines, and ‘radio stations . 
(115 organizations in all). Representing 
the combined Allied press, some 100 re- 
porters covered every phase of the ac- 
tual battle operations. Their pooled copy 
started to reach the United States within 
four hours of General Eisenhower’s com- 
muniqué. Some firsts: 

@ For newspapers, the first eyewitness 
account (airplane view) came from Glad- 
win A. Hill, Harvard-educated, 6-foot, 
bespectacled wise-cracking correspondent 
whom the AP calls “the Air Marshal.” He 
flew to France in a B-26 and returned by 
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Allies Land at Le Havre; 
— Warns Dutch 
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Typical of the speed with which the country’s newspapers handled D-Day develop- 
on four editions of The N. Y. Daily News ee 
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prearrangement to a base near London 
where, also by prearrangement, telephone 
facilities awaited him. 

@ Henry T. Gorrell, United Press corre- 
spondent, apparently got the first account 
through from a beachhead. Datelined 
from North Central France, it began 
simply: “At H Hour plus 90 minutes the 
progress of American assault troops is 
satisfactory today.” But the first beach- 
head dispatch with details came from 
Pierre J. Huss of INS. And the first com- 
plete account of the beachhead assault— 


‘by a correspondent who was in the first 


wave—was wirelessed by Kenneth Craw- 
ford, of NEwswEEk (see page 25). 

@ To Bert Brandt, aggressive Acme pho- 
tographer, went undisputed honors. His 
pictures of tanks and troops boarding 
an invasion barge reached America with- 
in four hours after the communiqué. 
He personally delivered the first beach- 
head pictures to the pool by hitchhiking 
rides on returning assault craft and a jeep. 
@ First correspondent fatality was that 
of Arthur Thorpe, veteran of the British 
Exchange Telegraph agency, killed 
aboard a coastal craft. 

@ Aside from individual beefs by corre- 
spondents stranded without communica- 
tions from the beachhead and a few 
stories that got lost in the rush, newsmen 
agreed that press handling went excep- 
tionally well. .Thirty-two channels fun- 
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neled 2,500,000 words in the first five! 


days (peak: 800,000 on Friday), as well! 
as 35,000 photographs and 106,000 feet 
of newsreel. Only bottleneck was the 
American pooling desk, which was 
swamped briefly because the press facili- 
ties, greatest in history, poured in such an 
unexpected glut of copy. 


Collier's Men From Missouri 


The 56-year-old, mass-minded Col. 
lier’s weekly (circulation: 2,801,258) 
rounded out a new editorial hierarchy 
last week. As its managing editor, it hired 
40-year-old Joe Alex Morris from The 
New York Herald Tribune, where he had 
scarcely warmed the foreign editor’s chair 
he togk four months ago after a fifteen. | 
year United Press career. 

Morris succeeded Henry La Cossitt, 
brilliant newcomer who had himself been 
promoted last month to the: spot left va- 
cant by the death: of Collier’s “editor, 
Charles Colebaugh. The appointments 
gave the big weekly slick two hustling 
young executives whose success stories 
began in Missouri but followed somewhat 
different trails-to Collier's. 


Editor: La Cossitt came to Collier's 
from The American Magazine, its sister. - 
monthly in the Crowell-Collier Publish- 
ing Co. stable (another: the Womans 








On a troopship Bert Brandt girded for his beachhead photo beat 
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Report No. 5 on 


HONESTY ENGINEERING 


—a new idea in 
Personnel Relations 









“and it’s a big help in cutting down 


: a employee 


TATEMENTS like that are typical of what 

personnel managers say about Honesty En- 
gineering. Because by helping employees resist 
the temptation to turn dishonest, it prevents loss 
of hard-to-replace employees. One food process- 
ing concern, for example, found that this new 
Personnel-Protection Plan cut manpower losses 
due to dishonesty by more than 75%. 
Based on experience, the U. S. F. & G. Personnel: 
Protection Plan not only insures you against 
financial loss through employee dishonesty but; 


turnover” 


(1) discloses undesirable personnel and prevents 
waste in training; (2) applies tested methods that 
keep good employees from going wrong; (3) helps 
employers eliminate leaks, pitfalls and careless 
acts that may lead to employee dishonesty. 
Whether you employ 10 people or 10,000, your 
U.S. F. & G. agent will be glad to show you 
how the Personnel-Protection Plan helps you 
keep your employees by keeping them honest. 
Consult him today. : 

Branch Offices in 43. Cities — Agents Everywhere 


U.S. EF. « G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 





eobbes the 


HOME OFFICES: 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





as you would your doctor or lawyer ’ 
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New Collier’s hierarchy: Editor La Cossitt, Managing Editor Morris 


Home Companion). A 42-year-old, 
stocky, vigorous Louisianan, he grew up 
in Hannibal, Mo., took a journalism di- 
ploma from the University of Missouri 
(1923), and worked briefly for news- 
papers. From Europe, North Africa, the 
Near East, and Hollywood he free-lanced 
fiction and features. In 1941 he was 
named fiction editor of The American, 
helped slant that magazine from mascu- 
line to feminine appeal, and saw its cir- 
culation rise in three years from 2,29]1,- 
758 to 2,557,208. 

This was impressive enough for. Wil- 
liam L. Chenery, 59-year-old publisher of 
Collier’s, and, with Colebaugh, its edi- 
torial brain since 1925. He hired La Cos- 
sitt as managing editor last January and 
lost no time in moving him up when Cole- 
baugh died on May 10. 


M. E.: The Missouri-born Morris was 
news editor of the now defunct Denver 
- Morning Post at 24, less than three years 
after his graduation from the University 
of Missouri’s school of journalism three 
years behind La Cossitt. Morris came to 
. the United Press at New York in 1928 
and climbed to foreign news editor in 
1938. This job took him to Europe four 
times between 1989 and 1942. Last fall 
the UP lent him to Byron Price, director 
of the Office of Censorship, but Morris 
left after four months to join The Herald 
Tribune in February. - 

Morris is a slight, long-faced chap with 
a striking black mustache under a sharp 
nose and thinning, gray-tinged hair. He 
writes rapidly and colorfully. UP clients 
swore by his often-revised war round- 
ups. The trade magazine Editor & Pub- 
lisher once remarked that his daily output 
from the UP foreign desk would have 
overawed the most prolific novelist. Mor- 
ris hates desk jobs but the Collier’s post 
has compensations, however; some trav- 
eling about, plus an undisclosed hike in 
salary to more than $15,000 a year. 












SCIENCE 


Barren Males 


From the days of Napoleon and Jose- 
phine and before, wives have shouldered 
the blame for childless marriages. Only 
within the last fifteen years have hus- 
bands generally been convinced of the 
possibility that they themselves may be 
infertile and openly sought medical ad- 
vice. Last week in The- Journal of Clini- 
cal Endocrinology Dr. Norris J. Heckel 
of Chicago reported on a study of mar- 
ried men between the ages of 20 and 55. 
His conclusion: Men are responsible for 
45 per cent of barren marriages. 





Defects: In many of these men, Heckel 
found marked glandular disturbances: 
(1) eunuchism, caused by. insufficient 
testicular secretion; (2) sexual infantil- 
ism, result of deficient pituitary hor- 
mones; and (8) thyroid- imbalance, main- 
ly from inadequate secretions by these 
important glands. 

Other causes of infertility were orchitis 
(a complication of mumps), testicular in- 
juries, infections of the prostate, tubercu- 
losis of the genital system, and atrophied 
testes, caused in some cases by exposure 
to X-ray (so as to avoid this, all X-ray 
workers wear leaded aprons). Such con- 
genital conditions as undescended testes 
and abnormalities of the urethra (the 
passage which conveys the semen) some- 
times destroyed mtal hope. So did 
poor erection and premature or painful 
ejaculation—either organic or psychic in 
origin. 

Test: First step in diagnosing the hus- 
band’s case is to appraise: the semin: 
fluid: In normal specimens, the pH (acid- 
alkaline reaction) is 7.5 to 8.0, indicat- 


ing the proper amount of alkalinity to in- 


sure fertility. A low pH (acid reaction) 
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may affect the vigor of spermatozoa. 

Next the individual spermatozoa are 
counted under the microscope, as in or- 
dinary blood counts. “In a microscopic 
field,” Heckel observed, “fresh sperma- 
tozoa can be likened to the population of 
a small city—there is a great variation in 
the rapidity of movement and also the 
type and character of movement.” Se- 
men considered normal usually has a bil- 
lion of them per cubic centimeter. (All 
the sperm responsible for the piston 
of the entire globe would take up the 
space of half an aspirin tablet.) If the 
cell count is below 60,000,000. fertility 
is unlikely. 

The cells are also tested for movement, 
size, and shape. The average cell moves 
about 1 inch in three hours. When nor- 
mal, it is usually oval in shape, only 
rm gp tapered at the base, with the 

il either coiled about the head or 

extended. 
’ In rare cases, spermatozoa are com- 
pletely absent. Here the doctor suspects 
that there is an obstruction in the sperm 
duct—and is usually right. A delicate op- 
eration, in which the duct is rearranged 
around the block and the ends sutured 
with silver thread, often overcomes this 
handicap. a 


Treatment: Although either a seden- 
tary or highly geared life may temporar- 
ily influence the quality and quantity of 
male reproductive cells, far too often 
doctors merely tell an infertile patient to 
take a “good, long rest.” 

is is by no means a sure cure. If 
glands are affected, prompt treatment 
may bring dramatic results in a few 
months. The sperm-forming cells of the 


_testicles, for example, depend on a se- 


cretion of the pituitary gland—the gona- 
dotropic hormone. Injection of this hor- 
mone, according to some endocrinolo- 
ists, is a specific remedy for sexual in- 
antilism. Even undescended testes, if 
treated early enough, can be remedied 
by sufficient gonadotropic injections. Thy- 
roid extract helps in cases of thyroid 
deficiency. ; 

In nonglandular cases, doses of iron 
tonic, the antisterility vitamin E, and 
proper nutrition will step up potency. In 
a study of male infertility at Johns Hop- 
kins arginine, one of the amino acids in 
protein foods, produced good results. 
‘The spermatozoa of young men placed 
on a diet adequate except for lack of this 
paternity chemical were found greatly 
reduced and sluggish; spermatozoa be- 
came normal when arginine was returned 
to the diet. Doses of testosterone (the 
male hormone) are effective when sex- 
ual strength is waning, particularly with 


cases, es to rouse sex vigor 
by finding the cause behind a man’s fear 
0! 

g up his confidence in him- 
abili to become a father. 


self and his 
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Fork THE MANUFACTURE of roofing 
The Philip Carey Manufacturing 
Company plant at Lockland, Ohio 
gets liquid asphalt from the Gulf 
Refining plant . . . more than 
100,000 gallons a day .. . better 
than $0,000,000 gallons a year. This 
big cargo previously moved by rail 
.. . requiring 80 tank cars . . . but 
the war ended that. 


How to get the asphalt to its 
plant? Carey solved the problem 
by using eight Fruehauf insulated 
Tank-Trailers*, operating in four 
2-Trailer “trains.” Each of the 2- 
Trailer “trains” has a capacity of 
6,000 gallons and each “train” 
averages four to five trips a day. 


Delivery is steady and certain. 
Handling is efficient apd simple. 
Only four men are needed to move 
this huge volume. And the saving 





MOTOR TRANSPORT Will Get Your Job Done 


_ If you aren't using. truck transportation, why not 
- challenge your shipping costs and over-all efficiency 
._with the job that professional haulers can do for you? 


...in strategic materials as well as 
manpower ... is obvious when the 
eight Trailers and their four power 
units are compared with the 80 
tank cars that were formerly used 
to do the job. 


. Here again is an example of a 
different kind of hauling that Truck- 
Trailers do more effectively and 


economically. But. whether it’s a 


different or a routine kind of job, 
Truck-Trailers are demonstrating 
day after day—for thousands of 
users in more than 100 different 
kinds of business—that they can do 
the job better than it could be 
done in any other way. 


¢ ¢ 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY © DETROIT 


| DELIVER 3O, 000 000 


GALLONS OF ASPHALT PER YEAR 








The 6,000 gallons of asphalt in 
these Tank-Trailers are unloaded 





in 18 minutes. The asphalt, when 
loaded, is at a temperature of 240 
to 260 degrees. The rock wool 
insulation is so effective that the 
loads lose only 7 to 10 degrees on 
the run. No steam coils to pre- 
heat the asphalt are necessary, as 
would normally be required. Al- 
though 60 feet long, this “train” 
makes a 360 degree turn within a 
65-foot area in the Carey. yard... 
and does it without “jockeying”. 


” ©The hauling is handled for Carey- 


by Ohio Delivery, Inc. 














DENTAL BRIDGE WEARERS 


"MY BRIDGE HAS STARTED TO HURT ME... 


... YES, BRUSHING HAS DAMAGED IT. YOU 
SHOULD SOAK IT IN POLIDENT INSTEAD” 


wore removable bridge ‘or: partial 
plate is a costly item and should 
be treated just as carefully as you 
would treat an expensive watch or a 
finely wrought piece of jewelry. Don’t 
take chances of damaging your bridge! 
DON’T risk bending the clasps or dis- 
torting the alignment of 


USE POLIDENT the safe, sure brush- 
less cleaner. With Polident there’s no 
danger because there is no brushing— 
no unnecessary handling. You merely 
soak your removable bridge or par- 
tial plate in a solution of Polident 
powder and water for 15 minutes, or 





your removable bridge by - 
brushing. 

DON’T risk dropping your 
bridge or partial plate by 
handling in brush cleaning. 
This is a frequent cause 
of breaking and chipping. 





\WTT7, 


longer, to keep it sparkling 
clean, and to prevent offen- 
sive Denture Breath, caused 
by imbedded food and film. 
Buy Polident today at any 
drug counter . . . 30¢, 60¢. 
Money back if you are not 


(4 








completely satisfied. 


4 POLIDENT 4+ 


TO KEEP PLATES AND BRIDGES CLEAN AND ODOR-FREE ! 
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Harold J. Laski scouts Christianity 


BOOKS 
Laski in Search of a Faith 


As Americans and Britons, predomi- 
nantly Christian, prayed last week for 
success of the war’s climactic battle, a 
brilliant British radical warned that the 





.Christian faith had lost its validity. In 


“Faith, Reason, and Civilization,” Harold 
J. Laski maintained that something else 
is needed if the world is to be a better 
place after this war. 


Radical: The year which saw the out- 
break of the last war -also saw Laski 
graduate from Oxford’ and begin his ca- 
reer as one of capitalism’s most persistent 
gadflies. Early influenced by the writings 
of Sidney and Beatrice Webb, the Man- 
chester-born Laski through nearly a score 
of books has himself become a potent in- 
fluence among English intellectuals. 

Toe radical for McGill University in 
Canada, where he first taught history, 
and too radical for Harvard, where he 
defended the striking Boston policemen 
in 1919, he has since 1920 been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the London School 
of Economics and a lecturer on political 
science since 1926. 

“Faith, Reason, and Civilization” is a 
disturbing book, as it was meant to be. It 
is essentially a search for “some faith 
that will revitalize the human mind.” It 
is an examination of the years between 
the two wars—years which, Laski finds, 
while marked by “an immense achieve- 
ment in science,” were comparable only 
to the world as it was during the decline 
of the Roman Empire. 


Faith: At that time a new faith was 
needed and Christianity was the answer. 
Today, Laski believes, the world is in a 
similar condition. Although he never once 
says that Christianity has lost all its re- 
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REAL , HONEY 


PREMIER . 
*Pot’’ Shape 


the honey-cured smoke 


See that yellow lining inside the pipe? That’s the special curing agent com- 
pounded with real honey, and when you start to smoke, that yellow lining goes to 
work! There’s a gentle honey-blended flavor and fragrance noticeable immedi- 
ately. There’s no “breaking-in” whatever! The honey keeps curing the pipe-bowl 
as you go along, so it’s always mild, gentle and satisfying—a truly remarkable 
and delicious pipe. (Yello-Boles are the only pipes with this honey-lining.) The 
pipe-bowl itself is from Nature’s true burl growth—no artificial painting is put 
on. If Yello-Bole isn’t at your dealer’s today, it’s because of urgent shipments to 
fighting fronts. It’ll be there soon. 


yas KEEP ON BUYING 
WAR BONDS 
YELLO-BOLE CCO PREMIER $2.50 


YELLO-BOLE © IMPERIAL 41.50 
_ YELLO-BOLE O STANDARD 41 


YELLO-BOLE... A NAME TO REMEMBER, 
WHEREVER YOU ARE and WHEN YOU COME HOME 
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ligious potency or suggests that it should 


be abandoned overnight, he pe in that 
an examination of the history of the past 


twenty years does not stack up well in its: 


favor. 

In order to buttress his thesis he turns 
to his outstanding contemporaries among 
the intellectuals—writers like James Joyce, 
T. S. Eliot, Sinclair Lewis, and William 
Faulkner. In a brilliant, fine-tempered es- 
say, he suggests they were representa- 
tives of “a silver age palely reflecting the 
glow of an Indian summer which Fades 
before men feel its warmth.” 

Obsessed by “a nostalgia for the past” 
and a “strident rejection of the scene con- 
temporary with them,” these writers, he 
believes, are true children of their age 
because of “a lack of faith in themselves 
even when, as with T. S. Eliot, they most 
loudly proclaim their faith.” 

“The generation which has grown up 
since Versailles . . . has not Only under- 
gone a massive process of secularization; 
it has been deeply instructed in the belief 
that material pleasure, taken in an exter- 
nal and collective way, is the clue to a 
modern perspective. It knows Jane Aus- 
ten or Dickens as writers whose books 
Hollywood thought fit to film; it rarely 
knows them for their own sake. . . . Its 
world was a feverish, skeptical, uncer- 
tain world, in which nothing seemed 
fixed, in which it was thought foolish not 
to seize the swiftly passing joy while it 
lasted.” 

Since this has happened under Chris- 


- tianity, the preachful Laski suggests that 


Christianity has failed. In all the westem 
world he finds a vigorous faith only in 
Russia. He does not present Russia as 
utopia, as the place perfect. But he does 
find in Russia's faith in cooperation the 
seed of a new world faith. And he insists 
that a true parallel can be drawn between 
what has happened in Russia and what 
happened after the fall of the Roman 
Empire. Evidently Laski has tremendous 
faith in Russia’s faith. (Farru, REASON 
AND CivizizaTion. By Harold J. Laski. 
187 pages. Viking. $2.50.) 


Man With Beasties 


Arthur Loveridge at 10 made up his 
mind he was going to be a museum cura- 
tor. He was not to be deterred, even by 
the parental objection that natural history 
is all very well as a pastime but not to be 
considered as a remunerative occupation. 
Today he is curator of reptiles and amphi- 
bians at the Harvard Museum of Con- 
parative Zoology and author of one of the 
season’s most delightful books. 

“Many Happy Days I’ve Squandered” 
is happily titled, brightly written—a charm- 
ing excursion into the haunts of the birds, 
beasts, butterflies, and especially the 
snakes of England, Africa, and the Unit- 
ed States. It’s the saga of a happy man. 

As a lad in Wales, Loveridge - 
everything from wasps to foxes. He 
caught them, killed them, stuffed them, 

bedroom 


mounted them, and filled his 








Good News you can 


put in your V-Mail 


War correspondents ‘say that even the boys in 
the thick of the fighting wonder at times about 
postwar—whether there'll be jobs ready for 
them when the fighting stops. 

What good news it would be for them, if, in 
your next V-Mail letter you could report that 
you are doing something about postwar employ- 
ment yourself. 

What can you do? Plan. Map out the future of 
your home and the school, hospital or business 
in which you may be interested. If that future 
calls for a new building, use your influence to 
get the planning done now, with all the construc- 
tion, financial and legal matters ironed out—so 
construction can start immediately when the 


boys come home—so they won’t have to wait . 


around for jobs. 
And don’t forget the advantages to you in 
planning now. If plans are finished to the last 


detail, youll get first call on materials and 
skilled labor. You'll get your new building long” 
before folks who put off planning until the 
last minute. 

Talk about planning now—in your home—in 
your business—with community officials. For- 
tunately, many architects have completed their 
design work for war materials and buildings. 
They’re ready to work with you—ready to help 
you choose the right materials for 
your postwar buildings. When you 


_ decide on windows, we hope it will 


be Fenestra—the windows that open 
easily—that give more daylight and 
better control of ventilation. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Now Chiefly Engaged in War Goods Manufacture 


Depe. NW-6 2270 East Grand Blvd. - Detroit 11, Mich. 
Pacific Coast Plant at Oakland, California 


Fenestra worss 


WINDOWS + DOORS - ROOF DECK + FLOOR DECK’* METAL SIDING - AND ‘OTHER BUILDING PRODUCTS 





SFheres been a big change 


THE GAME is the same — but look at the clothes! The principle 
of the tapered roller bearing hasn’t changed, either—but Tyson 
has developed an All-Rolls design which has vastly improved 
bearing efficiency. 


When Tyson found a way to add thirty percent more roller: 
around the raceway, they set a new pace for bearing strength 
and rigidity. They increased load capacity. In many cases, they 
doubled bearing life. 


The big name in bearings today is... TYSON! 


Be Tso BEARING CORPORATION - MASSILLON, OHIO 


qHE ROLLS COUNT 


Count THE ‘ROLLS 


TODAYS FT HEAVY-DUTY BEARING 


* KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS x 
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nn ______? 


with a weird conglomeration of walking, 


flying, crawling, biting, and_ stinging 


beasties. 

Inevitably his family gave up the strug- 
gle to turn his mind to more profitable 
activity; inevitably he became a curator. 
He learned his profession the hard way 
and against what seems to have been the 
conspiracy of half of Britain’s game- 
keepers to discourage him in pursuit of 
his delightfully illegal passion. : 

Gifted with a sly sense of humor and 
half-hearted suspicion that no man has a 


right to be as happy as he himself has 


been, the curator tells his story well. His 
book is filled with simple and exciting 
tales about African monkeys, baboons, 
crocodiles, tortoises, elands, lions, leop- 
ards, driver ants—and-snakes galore. 

During the last war, Loveridge’s career 
as dispatch rider was little more than a 
continuation of his career as a naturalist. 
Captains, majors, and even a general 
went out of their way to help him chase 
his specimens. Once he persuaded an en- 
tire regiment to wait until he photo- 
graphed a chameleon posed on a rifle 
barrel. Once a general at him his staff 
car.and chauffeur so that he could rescue 
some pickled snakes he had left in an 
abandoned building. 

As a game warden in Tanganyika and 
as curator of the Museum of Nairobi, 
Loveridge had his fun. Wild-life collect- 


Loveridge, happy with birds 
and beasts 


ing was his hobby that became his pro- 
fession; stamp collecting remained 
hobby. The Harvard curator has long had 
a truly British prepossession for getting 
his hands on rarities. A thorough-going 
student of zoology, he knows all the Latin 
mames from aparallactus jacksonii (Jack- 
son’s black-headed snake) to xerus 1. 50 
turatus (ground squirrel). But his book is 
for the layman. (Many Happy Days I vE 
SQUANDERED. By Arthur Loveridge. 278 
pages. Harper. $2.75.) 
















































Britain and Europe, 
established Caribbean services ... 
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War Crop Victory Gardens 


When the Japs took the Far East, they cut off the Western World 
from many indispensable crops... . rubber, abaca (source of manila 
rope), quinine, rotenone (insecticide), and essential oils. Our Gov- 
ernment turned to tropical America. Many of these strategic crops 
have now been established there. Some have already produced 
substantial harvests. 


The United Fruit Company played an important role in this war 
effort—in plantings on its own lands, in aiding local farmers, in 
providing seed stock from its experimental farms. 

By the end of 1943 plantings of vitally strategic abaca alone amounted 


to 28,682 acres. As with the other war crops, this has been and is 
on a strictly non-profit basis to the Company. 











All the ships of the United Fruit 
Company’s American fleet contin- 
ued in war service during 1943, 
under requisition to the Govern- 
ment... Besides 35 of our own 
ships, the Government allotted to 
the Company 45 additional vessels 
for management and operation . . . During the year 
5,000,000 tons of cargo were handled . . . By the 
end of 1943 wartime losses from our American fleet 
had reaclied 20 vessels . . . 6 new fully refrigerated 
ships were ordered . . . When wartime conditions 
permit, the Company plans to operate these ships 
in a new regular weekly service from the west coast 
of the United States and Central America to Great 
as well as resuming its long- 

















Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


GUATEMALA % EL SALVADOR % HONDURAS x NICARAGOA %& COSTA RICA 
PANAMA * COLOMBIA *& CUBA * JAMAICA, B. Ww. 1 





Men Who Man the Ships ' 


No tribute is too great to pay to the courage and 
steadfastness of the men who have sailed Ameri- 
ca’s merchant ships through sub-infested waters 
to bomb-blasted harbors, month after month. 70 
officers and 195 members of the crews of ships 
owned and operated by the Company have lost 
their lives by enemy action since Pearl Harbor. The Company 
struck special gold and silver Medals in 1943, for Meritorious 
Service at Sea Beyond the Call of Duty, and five awards already 
have been made. 
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Manning the Air Waves 


The Company’s communications 
subsidiary, Tropical Radio Tele- 
graph, rendered valuable service 
to the Governments of the United 
States and Middle America. Tech- 3 
nical personnel, both in and out of ©, 
uniform, contributed their skill to ~ 
the Armed Forces . . . included 
in these activities is the operation 
of the sole international Radio 
Telephone Service—connecting . ; 
Panama, the Canal Zone, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras 
and Guatemala with the rest of the world. 


Specialists in Tropical Medicine 


The staffs of the Company’s 12 modern 
hospitals in tropical America, and scores 
of field stations, have served our Armed 
Forces and local populations in the Carib- 
bean area. In the United States, a large 
part of the work of the Medical Depart- 
ment has been devoted to medical activities 
connected with the manning and operation 
of the steamers of the War Shipping 
Administration. : 














A Glimpse into the Future . . . When Victory is won, the ships of the 
Great White Fleet will return to their familiar Caribbean routes, 
and take up once again the peacetime task of transporting passengers | 
and cargo between Middle America and the United States. Proud 
new ships will join them . . . other routes linking Middle America 
with Europe and the United States will be expanded . . . all helping 
to build a new era of peace and progress. 











Fon generation to generation—for seven long — 


centuries since the Spanish conquest of the Moors 
—the vintner’s art hag been Sate Gow 4 in he 


centuries Merito wines alee an: bisvectaitetal 


excellence. More than 
: 30 gold medals. froni Internationat Expositions 
furnish striking proof of t the superb qualities of» 


these wines... Today, you can enjoy this heritage 
of many centuries here in the United States: Ship- 
ments continue to ‘come in from ag and wes 
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Sports Blackout 


Arthur Daley wrote in his New York 
Times sports column June 7: “Sports 
news of every description suddenly has 
acquired a most insignificant and incon- 
sequential appearance.” 

Sports of the moment were indeed for- 
gotten. Most of thé nation’s race tracks 
shut down: Aqueduct, Suffolk Downs, 
Charles Town, Lincoln Fields, Detroit, 
River Downs, Wheeling | Downs, Pascoag, 
Ascot, and King’s Park in Canada. The 
two major-league games of the day—Cin- 
cinnati at Pittsburgh and Philadelphia at 
Brooklyn—were canceled. The ten-round 
fight between lightweights Ike Williams 
and Sammy Angott at Philadelphia was 
postponed (the next night, Williams de- 
cisioned Angott). 

Delaware Park and Bay Meadows held 
racing programs but donated all profits to 
the American Red Cross and war chari- 
ties. At the Polo Grounds, New York, a 
Red Cross soccer match between Brook- 
hattan and the Brooklyn Hispanos- 








‘ planned for months—was held after con- 
~ sultation with Army and Navy officials. 


But the columnists did turn out stories 
—reminiscences about Gertrude Ederle, 
the English Channel swimmer; Georges 
Carpentier, the French heavyweight who 
was a hero in the last war and a.collab- 
orationist in this;, and Jeff Dickson, the 
American-born Paris sports promoter who 
recently parachuted into France. 

Tom Meany in PM related the story of 
Umpire Bill Klem, who during 1917 was 
given a notice to read during a Giant- 
Pittsburgh game. He gestured for silence. 

“American troops in France for the first 
time met in battlé the Imperial German 
soldiers of the Kaiser.” There was a roar. 
“When last sighted,” Klem added, impro- 
vising as he went along, “the enemy was 
in full retreat.” 

But “it was just too tough a.day,” 3 
Jim McCulley wrote in The New York 
Daily News, “to think about sports.” 


Bullfighting Conchita 


The Latin art of bullfighting is a peril- 
ous skill, acquired with fatalistic grace 
and courage before enraged toros bravos 
(fighting bulls). It is—as the hairy-chested 
aficionado Ernest Hemingway descri 
it—“death in the afternoon,” a sport for 
males. The women watch to weep of 
applaud. 

Yet in Mexico, Colombia, Venezuela, 
and Peru, where bullfighting is the n* 
tional spectacle, the most popular killer 
of los toros is a woman. She is Conchita 
Cintrén, a 5-foot-8, 116-pounder with 
a Puerto Rican father (Francisco Cit 
trén) and an Irish-American mothe 
(Dolores Vewill). 


Show Woman: Conchita, born in Chile 
21 years ago, began her unique career # 
Peru at 13, when she entered a riding 
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academy run by Ruy da Camara. The 
Portuguese rejoneador (bullfighter who 
uses the rején) and Diego Mazquiaran, a 
Spanish torero, admired the girl's natural 
showmanship and taught her the rudi- 
ments of fighting bulls. Four years later, 
she made her debut in a Lima bullring. 

Her specialty is the rején, which is a 
barbed spear thrust into the bull’s shoul- 
der muscles from horseback. The peruana 
also fights on foot, as a torera. In the ring 


Torera Conchita: Death came to 500-plus 


she wears a flat-crowned, flat-brimmed 
cordovan hat, a short jacket, tight-fitting 
riding pants, English-style boots, and 
leather chaps. She has killed over 500 
bulls, and daily she receives a proposal 
of marriage, in which the admirer in- 
variably protests that he wants her for 
herself and not her money (she has 
grossed $500,000 in purses). She has 
been the toast of Bogota, Caracas, Lima, 
and Mexico City, where she starred in 
the movie “Maravilla del Toreo” (The 
Marvel of the Bullring). 

Gored seventeen times, Conchita is 
not discouraged by such unskillful ex- 
amples of her work. Two months ago, in 
the Bogota bullring, she placed her 
tejénes, dismounted, and walked before 
the Presidential box to offer the bull in 
honor of the Colombian First Lady. 

Conchita then turned and made a low 
pass with the muleta. She tried it again 
but was caught by the short horns. She 
regained her feet and, despite gashes in 
her face and left thigh, killed: her bull 


with a sword thrust. 


Bullring Lily: In a Caracas Corrida 
last week Conchita dispatched two bulls 
without mishap before one of the biggest 
crowds in Venezuelan history. Seeing her 

























Every pair a “Fitting Pair” — fit for your needs today and every 
day. The magic of patented Synchro-Flex Construction gives you 
such comfort and lift that your walking miles flow by—smo-o-oth, 
free as air. The faithfulness of Smith quality — proudly highest, 
peace or war— gives you saving service, handsome indeed and 
in deeds ,.. No other shoes are built like these. You'll know it 
the minute you put them on and walk. 





Illustrated: A sea-breezy, joyfully easy 
summertime favorite of White Suede. 
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BUY 
MORE BONDS 


It’s a thrill you'll remember from 
boyhood, when you watched a car- 
penter at work . . . the long, sweet- 
smelling “curls” that flowed from his 
plane ... the ease with which he 
“made things”. 

As soon as you were allowed to use 
tools you started making things your- 
self — crude and rickety, perhaps, but 
the pride of your young life. 

When American boys grow up, 
many of them use tools for a liveli- 
hood — in construction trades or in- 
dustrial production. Others work 

-with tools as a fascinating hobby. 
Wherever: tools are used, it is soon 
evident from the choice of experi- 
enced men why STANLEY has long 


W 
Gee! ..... 
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been called “The Tool Box of the 
World”. 

The boys of today will be the men 
who “make things” for the America 
of tomorrow. These builders will 
look to Stanley for Building Hard- 
ware and Electric Tools, as well as 
Hand Tools. They will need also the 
industrial products made with 
Stanley Steel, Stanley Pressed Metal 
Parts and Stanley Industrial Finishes, 
and protected in shipment with 
Stanley Steel Strapping. 

Stanley is planning, preparing now 
to help these builders to fulfill their 
promise of better living for all. 

’ The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Connecticut 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ‘ANYTHING 





TRADE MARK 


Stanley Hardware—for Stentoy: Electric Tools 
doors, windows, cabi- —po le electric drills, 
mets, garages, screens, hammers, saws, grind- 
industrial and commer- ers, metal shears and 
— openings. screw drivers. 
miey Teols — wood 

and metal working hand Stanley Stee! — hot and 
tools for carpeaters, = rolled strip steel, 


tandard analysis, spe- 
i Se cial analysis and alloys. 








Stan Metal Stamp- 
ings—formed or deep 
drawn parts made to 
order. 


Stanley Steel Strap- 
ping-—shipping con- Stenley Chemical—Lac- 
tainer reinforcement. 
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with an immense victory basket of roses, 
one critic described her as “the highest 
lily among the roses.” After her Caracas 
engagement, she will set sail for the 
greatest adventure of her career: fighting 
really big-league bulls in Portugal and 
Spain. If alive; she will retire at 24. 


Sports Men Wanted ~ 


USO Camp Shows, Inc., under the 
supervision of the Special Services Divi- 
sion of the Army, last week announced 
itself ready to follow invasion troops into 
Hitler’s Europe. USO units are composed 
mainly of entertainers, but the sports 
world has at last made a start toward 
becoming an- organized part of Camp 
Shows. 

A fortnight ago Fred Corcoran, secre- 
tary of the Professional Golfers As- 
sociation, was named head of-a USO 
committee to assemble sports talent for 
overseas volunteer units. His job won't be 
easy. Thus far Mickey Walker, boxing’s 
toy bulldog; Walter Hagen of golf; Earl 
Sande, the handy horseman; and Ray 
Arcel, trainer of prizefight champions, 
have offered their services. A USO di- 
rector asked sports writers: “Where are 
all our big-name athletes?” He was told: 
“Most of them are in service.” 


Those Who Have Gone: Up to now 
a mere handful of athletes from civilian 
life have made the morale journey over- 
seas. Joe Cronin, manager ofthe Boston 
Red Sox, was the first. to ship out. He 
was sent to Hawaii in 1942 by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross to serve as a morale offi- 
cer at hospitals. Corcoran himself went 
the same year to conduct a 
sports quiz program at camps and hospi- 


~ tals. Last year Alice Marble, No. 1 tennis 


star in the world, and Mary Hardwicke, 
No. 1 in Great Britain, played the Latin 
American outposts. Al Schacht, the 
Clown Prince of Baseball, exhibited his 
pantomime and comedy routines in 
North Africa and Sicily (Newsweek, 
Oct. 4, 1943). 

Early this year, the first baseball 
troupe went out—to the Aleutians. Led by 
Frankie Frisch, manager of the Pittsburgh 


Pirates, it included Outfielder Dixie - 


Walker of Brooklyn, Outfielders Stan 
Musial and Danny Litwhiler* of the St. 
Louis Cardinals, and Pitcher Hank Bort- 


owy of the New York Yankees. The ball- _ 


players showed movies of the World 


_ Series, answered baseball questions, and 


chatted with their countrymen in uni 
form. Frisch, the wag, brought back an 


old wheeze in new dress. In pidgin Eng- 
lish he asked a group of Eski 


. “Sure,” one replied, “I'm the catcher on 
our team.” 

After his first trip, Corcoran organized 

another group. With Lefty Gomez, one- 





*Litwhiler was deferred by his Philadelphia draft 
dyard last week for *tontibuting to pub moe 


aad Lealth’’—pe-. aps tie classification o 
letics as an essential iudustry, ‘ ote 
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they knew anything about baseball. | 
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time Yank southpaw; and Jack Sharkey, 


ox-hessemetphe champion, he went 


abroad —, They played the service - 


stops in- ica and Italy with 
Gomez a man, Sharkey the straight 
man, and Corcoran master of ceremonies. 

Gomez proved the Bob Hope of sports. 
He complained about his lame left arm— 
“the one that made Johnn Murphy [re- 
lief pacer} famous! Shar Es was asked 
to describe his fight with Joe Louis. He 
lay on the floor: “I tell it much better 
from here.” 


Corcoran’s Mission: Since his return, 


the PGA tournamert manager has be- . 


come a man with a mission in the sports 
world. He worries that star athletes 
“haven’t been told they’re wanted,” and 
he has busied himself telling them. He 
cites a letter from Lt. John F. Sullivan, an 
officer with six decorations: “Many of the 
shows on tour have not gone over so big 
om I have heard so many say how much 

liked you, Lefty, and Jack. They 
a more sports figures would come over 
because the greater majority have so 
much more in common yh | men from 
the sports world.” 









Official rave track photo from Associated Press 


On the Nose: Brownie, Bossuet, and 
Wait a Bit hit the aqueduct wire June 
10 in a triple dead eat for the. Carter 
Handicap—the first such finish in a race 
on New. York turf..The mutuels paid 
off win, place, and. show tickets.on. all 
three hovsne. 











DERMATOLOGISTS 
POINT THE WAY 10 


EASY SHAVING 































For their personal use, more dermatolo- 
gists buy Mennen Brushless than ary 
other brand...miore than the next two 
leading brands combined. These physi- 
cians have the professional knowledge 


that enables them to pick the best. Their 
preference is conclusive eviderice of the 
superiority of Mennen Brushless Shave. 
They give you the secret of easy shaving. 

































Use of the Rectigraph Photo-Copying Machine 
to make exact, error-proof copies of anything 
written, printed or drawn in actual, reduced or 
enlarged size, and in any quantity is business 
photography at its best. Save money-and man- 
power. Error-proof, no checking is required. 
Rectigraph Photocopies help coordinate and 
expedite production in hundreds of plants. 
Speedy, easy to install; requires no darkroom. 
Write for complete facts today. 


THE HALOID CO., .223 Haleld St, Rochester 3, N.Y. . 
BRANON OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL OITIES 


PHOTOCOPIES ANYTHING WRITTEN. PRINTED OR OR 
L REDUCED OR ENLARGED SIZE 


The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
Gas_Is_Used for Chasing Zeres 
Save lt for Our Flying Heroes 
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ART 





Prove It 


To prevent Nazi traffic in stolen art 
goods and make a first move toward. sal- 
vaging them, the Treasury last week or- 
dered that customs officials henceforth 
hold all incoming art objects worth more 
than $5,000 or “of artistic, historic, or 
scholarly interest”—until “satisfactory 
evidence is submitted as to the origin 
and prior ownership of such art objects.” 


New-World Picassos 


Two young Latins held the art spot- 
lights on the East and West Coasts last 
week. They were Wilfredo Lam, 41- 
year-old Cuban of Chinese-Negro par- 
entage, showing at the -Matisse Gallery 
in New York; and José Garcia, a 21- 
year-old Spanish-Mexican deaf-mute, ex- 
hibiting 120 paintings and drawings at 
the M. .H. de Young Memorial Museum 
in San Francisco. Each lived in Spain for 
many years. Each was tremendously in- 
fluenced by the No. 1 living painter, 
Picasso. Each is a strongly emotional art- 
ist and a magnificent colorist. 

Both are ranked among the most gift- 
ed artists of their generation. Yet their 
work couldn’t be more different. 


Lam: The Guban’s paintings would 
frighten little children if these mysterious 


evocations of jungle gods and native rit- _ 


uals in semi-abstract forms and soft, lush 
coloring didn’t fascinate them more. 
Central work of the show is the 8- by 
8-foot mural-like “Jungle,” which the 
dealer Pierre Matisse (son of the painter 
Henri Matisse) justly claims is “probably 
one of the most important works to have 
come to us from Latin America.” 

Lam is tall, thin, and moody, troubled 
by what he considers the handicap of his 
Negro blood. He started out with Cuban 
Government scholarships, which took 
him to Spain. Then Picasso brought Lam 
to Paris, set him up in a studio with 
Picasso’s nephews, and arranged for the 
young Cuban’s first Paris exhibition. 
For a time Lam directly imitated Picasso 
and still considers that his work belongs 
to the School of Paris. He made himself 
tremendously unpopular with other 
Cuban artists because he considered him- 
‘self too good to join their big exhibit at 
the Modern Museum three months ago 
(Newsweek, April 3). 


Garcia: The Mexican’s theme is deso- 
lation. Sometimes his scenes are peopled 
by semiclassical nudes a la Picasso, other 
times by weirdly assorted objects a la 
Dali. Richard Gump,” San Francisco art 
dealer, discovered Garcia for the United 
a ee 

ity. ‘ 

The Spanish-born Garcia was educat- 
ed by his father—and educated so well 
that the older Garcia was di- 
rector of the school for deaf-mutes in 














Sensation? Maude Phelps Hutchins, 
wife of the president of the University 
of Chicago, peers at her frank, life-size 
nude of a 17-year-old boy, which Chi- 
cago art circles confidently expected to 
create a sensation because of its bold 
realism. (Unfortunately for sensational- 
ism, it was unveiled on D Day.) The 
nude is of greenish-blue bronze flecked 
with gold leaf and was commissioned by 
William B. Benton, vice president of the 
university. It’s at the Roullier Art Galler- 
ies along with portraits of Benton’s two 
daughters. 


Madrid. Garcia drew from the time he 
could hold a pencil. When the Spanish 
Civil War broke out he was only 14. His 
drawings and paintings. of the destruc- 
tion of war, and his imaginative por- 
trayals of a “new Spain” with peaceful 
agricultural scenes and glorious Reore 
ers were published by the Loyalist Gov- 
ernment’s Ministry of Education in a 
book titled “A Child and the War.” 

Now living in a suburb of Mexico City 
with his father, other, and 26-year- 
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- MEDICINE 
Painless Labor 

Of the many methods for relieving 
childbirth pains, continuous caudal anes- 
thesia—injection of a cocaine solution into 
the lower or caudal of the spine— 
apparently is most reliable (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 1, 1948). ~ _ 

At the 94th annual meeting of the 
American Medical Association in Chicago 
this week Dr. Robert A. Hingson, one of 
the method’s originators, reported that in 
the past three years some 36,000 women 
had been delivered under this kind of 
anesthetic. Result: only twelve maternal 
deaths and an infant mortality ‘of. 1.7 per 
cent—approximately a quarter the nor- 
mal rate. (Babies thus delivered breathe 
spontaneously an average of thirteen sec- 
onds after the head emerges and cry 
lustily in 22 seconds.) 

Hingson also emphasized the value of 
caudal anesthesia in more difficult births: 
In 160 Caesarean deliveries and in 42 
cases of eclampsia (convulsions) there 
were no deaths of mothers or infants. 





Analgesia: In the caudal technique a 
malleable metal needle is inserted be- 
tween the lower lumbar vertebrae—the 
space housing the nerves which send 
pain impulses from the lower abdomen. 
The doctor injects the anesthetic through 
the needle and leaves it in place. duning 
the delivery so that more can be given as 
required. Throughout the operation, the 
patient is conscious and cooperative and 
has no uncomfortable aftereffects like 
those‘ of gas anesthesia. 

But sometimes the needle slips out of 
place during labor, or even breaks off in 
the spine. At the AMA meeting Capt. 
Edward B. Tuohy, now chief of anes- 
thesia at the Army’s Percy: Jones General 
Hospital’ in Battle Creek, Mich., de- 
' scribed a new method for eliminating 
these hazards. . 

In place of the small, soft needle, 
Tuohy uses a large, rigid . e. 
Through this passes a small, pliable 
catheter to carry the anesthetic. The 
needle is slid off, leaving the catheter 
in the spine during labor. In none of the 
150 cases Tuohy reported did the cathe- 
ter slip out of the caudal space. Tuohy 
believed that in protracted labor the cath- 
eter would cause less injury to delicate 
tissues than the needle. : 


Sweet Rice 


A simple diet of rice ‘sweetened with 
wee fruit, and fruit juices may relieve 
kidney diseases, high blood: pressure, and 
their serious complications. Thus report- 
ed Dr. Walter Kempner of Duke Univer- 
sity at the American Medical Association 
meeting in Chicago this week. He said 
the treatment succeeded with 109 of the 
150 patients who ate the prescribed diet 
for from four days to three months. 

Kempner based his experiment-on the 
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theory that the ordinary mixed diet con- 
tains foods that may increase production 
of harmful substances by diseased kidney 
cells. By substituting this low-protein 
diet of 2,000 calories, supplemented by 
vitamins and iron, he noted satisfac- 
tory changes in blood pressure, heart 
size, and urine and blood chemistry 
reports. 

The Duke scientist admitted his diet 
would never become popular: It is “mo- 
notonous and does not taste good.” 
“There. is only one excuse for such ther- 
apy,” he added. “It helps.” 


Sulfa: Handle With Care 


Scientists have repeatedly warned that 
sulfa drugs can harm as well as cure. They 
have frequently advised laymen against 
sometimes fatal self-medication and over- 
dosage. (In Toronto, where the drugs can 
be bought without prescription, nineteen 
people died from sulfa poisoning in six 


| months.) But in the journal War Medi- 
‘ cine, Capt. Thomas F. Frist of the Army 


Medical Corps now puts the responsibility 
of administering these marvelously effec- 
tive but dangerous compounds straight up 
to the medical profession. His opinion, 
based on sulfa reaction in 186 civilian 
cases: Without utmost care, sulfa may in- 
jure vital organs, 


Damage: Sulfa derivatives now in use 
are sulfanilamide, sulfapyridine, sulfadia- 
zine, sulfathiazole, asuxidine, sulfa- 
merazine, sulfaphrazine, and sulfaguana- 


dine. All produce some degree of toxicity. 
Most common ill effects are nausea, vom- 
iting, rashes, headaches, acidosis, and 
high temperature, usually accompanied 
by chills and slow pulse. This form of 
fever, which ordinarily appears between 
the fourth and fifteenth day, disappears 
when the drug is discontinued. 

Most dangerous complications are those 
affecting blood cells. They are: (1) leuko- 
penia—lowering of white blood-cell count, 
normally about 7,000 to as low as 1,500; 
and (2) severe anemia, in which hemo- 
globin may drop dangerously and red cells 
may be decreased and take on unusual 
sizes and shapes. 

Another serious sulfa aftereffect is kid- 
ney damage. A trace of blood, albumin, or 
sulfa crystals in the urine is a warning to 
stop giving the drug. The failure of 
normal kidney function is another dan- 
ger signal. 


Precautions: However, fatalities from 
these valuable drugs are rare. Frist offers 
doctors four rules under which they may 
be used without injury to the patient—or 
to sulfa drugs’ deserved reputation. They 
are: (1) a daily check for more serious 
warnings—rash, inflamed eyes, jaundice, 
diarrhea, arthritis, fever and chills; (2) 
urinalysis every third day to detect red 
blood cells; (8) enough fluid—either by 
mouth or injection—to counterbalance de- 
hydration and insure correct kidney func 
tion; (4) sodium bicarbonate to alkaliz 
the patient (acidosis is a symptom of 
fa poisoning). 
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RELIGION 


Y=100 


When George Williams, nervous, high- 
strung son of a Somerset farmer, ineptly 
tipped over a load of hay, his father 















promptly apprenticed him to a draper. 
Though h y and vigorous, George was 
so undersized that when he later ‘went to 
London no one would give him work. Fi- 


nally the firm of Hitchcock and Rogers, 
drapers in St. Paul’s Churchyard, took him 
on. Like the majority of its 140 clerks he 
was billeted over the establishment. 

In the London of his day his young 
associates were a profligate crew. After 
drudging through shifts of fourteen to 
seventeen hours, they spent their nights 
drinking, gambling, and variously de- 
bauching. The 22-year-old Williams, rigor- 
ously Christian, was appalled. Discovering 
eleven professed Christians among the lot, 
he assembled them one night in his 
meager bedroom and organized a group 
for “the improvement of the spiritual con- 
dition of young men engaged in the drap- 
ery and other trades, by the introduction 
of religious services among them.” The 
date was June 6, 1844. Thus began the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Last 
week the Y, with its world membership of 
more than 5,000,000 in 68 countries, cele- 
brated its centennial. 


Success: The Y was marked for suc- 
cess from the start. So was its founder. 
Williams, a natural salesman, became 
head of his firm and was knighted by 
Queen Victoria in 1894. He died at 84 
and received the tribute of burial in St. 
Paul’s. His institution, dedicated to prac- 
tical Christianity, set out primarily to or- 
ganize the potentially dangerous leisure 
hours of young men (the majority of its 
affiliates are under 80). Never has anyone 


been high-pressured into membership. 


Queried once on how to gain a young man 
convert, Williams said: n’t argue with 
him. Take him out to supper.” © 

In 1855 the Y held its first world con- 
ference in Paris, with 379 local associa- 
tions representing 30,360 members in 
seven countries. In the meantime (1851) 
it had come to America, where from a 
nucleus in Boston it spread even more 
rapidly than it had in England. 

In the United States particularly the Y 
aimed to aid ‘special groups. A Negro 
branch ed in Washington in 1858. 
This was followed in 1872 by the Railroad 
Y, the Town and Country Y (small.com- 
munities) in 1878, and in 1877 by the 
Student Y which now includes some 600 


universities and colleges. Two youngest — 


departments are the Arey and Navy Y, 
ET gy in 1898, and the Industrial Y 
in 5 ; 


Service: The YMCA has had a hand in 


four major United States wars. In the last 
war it carried on 90 per cent of the wel- 
fare work with the AEF in France. Its 
Services reached: 19,000,000. Allied sol- 
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diers and 6,000,000 prisoners of all bel- 
ligerents. In this war it has set up 24 
permanent Army and Navy Y’s and to 


date has given aid and comfort to 6,000,- 


000 or more men of the “barbed wire 
legion.” Affiliated with five other agencies 
to form the United Service Organizations 
and buttressed by its hundred years of ex- 
rience, it has established supply depots 
or everything from chewing gum to 
Bibles. Following Williams’s precept, it 
still combines religion and common sense. 
It was coincidence—but a highly fitting 
——* the Y’s 100th birthday was D 
ay. ; 








EDUCATION 


Military Coincidence 


To your D Day coincidences add that 
of the nation’s military academies. West 
Point had its commencement on the day 
itself, and to top it off the graduating 
class of 473 included an Eisenhower 
(newly commissioned Second Lt. John 
S. D. Eisenhower, 22-year-old son of the 
invasion commander, who posed for pic- 
tures with his mother). Annapolis -fol- 
lowed on June 7 with graduation of 914 
midshipmen—largest class in the naval 
academy’s history. 

Right after the ceremonies, the wed- 
dings started in academy chapels. At 
West Point Second Lt. Henry Shaw Beu- 
kema was married on June 8 to Elizabeth 

Cannell Bradley, daughter of Lt. Gen. 
Omar Nelson Bradley, chief of American 
ground forces in the invasion. With mag- 
nificent understatement, the general's 
wife said it was “unlikely” that the gen- 
eral would have time to send a message. 
Wedding score (unofficial figures): An- 
napolis 66, West Point 47. 





Industry Tells the Campus 


If you’re a regular guy on the campus, 
if you're a halfback, a fraternity man, or 
a class president, you'll get the job. High 
marks are all right if you can take them in 
stride, but as qualification for postwar 
employment they may even be regarded 
as “a compensation for lack of social de- 
velopment.” 

These are not theoretical dicta from 
university psychological labs. They are 
the considered statements of men who are 
going to hire our college graduates. Pre- 
sumably they know what they like. 

Three months ago a dozen representa- 
tives from the fation’s largest corpora- 
tions consulted with Prof. Frank S. Endi- 
cott, director of placement at Northwest- 
ern University, to help him prepare a 
survey on industrial standards in employ- 
ing graduates. Returns came in last week 
from the department heads and personnel 
officers of more than 70 major companies. 
They agreed generally that the most im- 
portant qualifications are (1) effective 
personality, (2) participation in campus 
activities, and (8) high grades. 


Personality: Employers looked first for 
the ability to work cooperatively with 
people, the knack of meeting and talking 
to people easily, and attractiveness in 
appearance and dress. Seventy per cent 
preferred graduates who had worked at 
preven jobs in college. “We find they 

ave been willing to work harder. They 
realize the value of money, have taken 
their education more seriously, have de- 
veloped greater qualities of initiative and 
responsibility,” 


Activities: Students with extracurricu- 
lar experience “become the leaders and 
junior executives in industry.” They “co- 
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operate”; they do not ‘allow themselves 
to become “pigeonholed.” Some business- 
men pointed out that such activity could. 


-be overdone; on the other hand few 


thought extracurricular work undesirable. 


Grades: Only one-fifth of the corpora- 
tions responding said high grades were 
essential. (Exceptions were for technical 
and scientific jobs requiring detailed com- 
mand of a subject.) Most of the others 
agreed that the ideal graduate balances 
scholastic achievement and personality. 
One declared: “Frankly, we are ‘scared’ 
of a person who has nothing but marks to 
offer.” They deplored the neglect of fun- 
damentals in the effort to specialize. “Give 
us a well-grounded chemical engineer 
and we will give him the specialization 


"he needs after he gets here.” 


Asked for specific suggestions on per- 
sonnel training, the majority urged the 
cooperative plan (alternating academic 
and industrial work), emphasis.on broad 
education, addresses by business leaders, 
stressing of “utilitarian English,” and sum- 
mer employment of professors in com- 
merce and industry. 

Summing .up, Professor Endicott 

pointed out that the average campus is 
organized around classes, textbooks, and 
courses—none of which conspicuously de- 
velops personality. He conceded the diffi- 
culty but considered it necessary to 
persuade professors to recommend to 
their students more extracurricular ac- 
tivity. 
@ Approaching the same problem from 
another angle, the National Self Gover- 
ment Committee reported on a survey of 
470 schools. Result: Interference by over- 
zealous teachers and principals discour- 
ages student activities. They “virtually 
challenge the students to try to do any- 
thing.” 


West Point resemblances: General Eisenhower's son (with mother), and General Bradley’s daughter (with groom) 
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RADIO 


The Big Day 


Invasion unleashed the biggest job of 
news coverage in radio history. Broad- 
casters threw their news crews into high 
speed and their program schedules sky- 
high. Comedians were sobered, and ad- 
vertisers let commercials go by the boards. 
And the radio medium proved itself in 
one notable broadcast that the press 
could never match—an on-the-spot bat- 
tle description with sound effects that 
were the real thing. 

With the first German report at about 
12:30 a.m. EWT, June 6, the four major 
networks (which control about three- 
fourths of the nation’s 912 radio stations) 
and the independents sped calls to their 
news-room staffs, engineers, writers, and 
even musicians, most of whom were home 
in bed. At NBC headquarters in New 
York, Robert St. John was the first news- 
man to arrive and take his place at a mi- 





crophone; he worked off and on for ten 


hours with a nimble, ad-libbing tongue 
and a bottle of cough syrup. 

Crosstown at CBS, Paul White, direc- 
tor of news broadcasts, stormed in de- 
manding coffee to fight off the effect of a 
sleeping tablet, innocently swallowed 
about midnight. At the Blue and Mutual 
studios, the staffs were pouring out of 
taxis, subways, and even off milk trucks. 
‘All networks went on a 24-hour schedule 
and began hashing and rehashing Berlin 
announcements that filtered in over news 
tickers and short-wave listening posts. 


Flash: Finally, at 3:32:05 a.m. EWT, 
all networks flashed Allied communiqué 
No. 1 from London. This was it. The in- 
vasion coverage plans, painstakingly 
worked out in the past weeks. went into 
operation. 

At first wire services supplied the only 
information at hand. Then, at 3:48, the 
networks carried the second major Lon- 
don broadcast: General Eisenhower's 
message to the troops. 

At 4:17 a.m., Wright Bryan of NBC in 
London gave the first eyewitness account: 
a description of beachhead landings as 
observed earlier from a plane carrying 
paratroopers. 

By 5 o'clock the first frenzied excite- 
ment in the news rooms was beginning 
to simmer down. NBC announced that 
all its regular commercial broadcasts 
would be canceled. Although many inde- 
pendent stations followed suit, the other 
networks remained true to their soap 
Operas. However, practically all daytime 
commercials were sacrificed, with most 
sponsors willing to turn their plug time 
over to the news. Special programs (most- 
ly prayer services for victory) took fur- 
ther time from suds and cereals. 

On Tuesday evening, usually packed 
with top stars, NBC shifted into a special- 
events format. Fibber McGee and Molly 
and Bob Hope scrapped comedy for 
short patriotic speeches and martial mu- 


.. and an NBC news conference (at center, with beard: Robert St. John) 


sic. Red Skelton, making his last appear- 
ance before entering the Army (see page 
9) had a skit featuring the little boy 
pestering Mommie (Harriet Hilliard) 
about the invasion. At CBS, Big Town 
was dropped, and the Norman Corwin 
show, regularly scheduled at 10- p.m. 
EWT, was advanced to the 8 o'clock 
spot. On the whole, Mutual and Blue 
stood pat until the President’s prayer at 
10 o'clock. 


Coup: The most exciting single broad- 
cast by the week end was that made 
by George Hicks of the Blue network, re- 
porting for the combined American net- 
works. Hicks had set up his portable re- 
cording machine on the deck of a ship in 
the invasion convoy. For fifteen minutes 
he described the fury about him as his 
ship was strafed ail bitabed by German 
planes. 


The roar of guns, zoom of planes, 
cheers of the gun crews when they got a 
Jerry often drowned out Hicks’s calm, 
concise description. But the record, sent 
to London whence BBC relayed it to be 
played back over the networks for days, 
was the most realistic radio reporting yet 
to come out of the European war. 


Television for Sale 


The Radio-Keith-Oypheum Corp. 
bowed into television last week. The 
movie firm announced the organization 
of a subsidiary, RKO Television Corp., 
to build commercial programs for adver- 
tisers. It was the first project of its kind 
since the video art began to threaten the 
entertainment supremacy of the movies 
(NewswEEK, April 3). 

On the premise that “television’s big- 
gest problem today is not one of en- 
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gineering [but] “one of intelligent 
programming,” RKO will use its facilities 


and those of Pathe News, Inc., to build 


not only filmed programs but live-talent 
package productions as well. Instead of 
existing movie talent it will develop new 
actors, writers, producers, and directors, 
primarily because television can’t yet af- 
ford the movies’ high salaries. 

So far, RKO has already taken on 
three television assignments: Currently it 
is producing a weekly show for Lever 
Brothers (soap) over the Allen B. Du- 
Mont station in New York; starting June 
26 it will do a series of shows for the 
Don Lee television station in Los An- 
geles; and NBC has assigned RKO to 
cover both political conventions. 


MUSIC 


Exit Stokowski 


Leopold Stokowski, fresh from his 
Mexican misadventures (NEWSWEEK, June 
5), suffered another blow to his prestige 
last week. The National Broadcasting 
Co. announced that Stokie would not be 
invited back next season as co-conductor 
(with Arturo Toscanini) of the NBC 
Symphony sponsored by General Motors. 
NBC made no bones about the fact that 
the man who instigated the departure of 
Stokowski, one of the nation’s top half- 
dozen conductors from one of its most 
respected orchestras, was the even more 
august Toscanini. 

Officially, it was explained that Tos- 
canini believes an orchestra should have 
only one prime conductor. But there was 
more to it than that, for the two are 





Acme 


- ployment resulting 


* NEWSWEEK 


ee sted contrasted personalities. The 
English-born Stokie is stagey and flam. 
boyant; the Italian Toscanini, conserva. 
tive and strict. Stokowski likes to group 
his musicians. experimentally for radio, 
with woodwinds to the right instead of 
center ‘and first and second volins to- 
gether on the left. Toscanini insists violin. 
ists move their bows uniformly; Stokie 
allows them to bow as they wish. NBC 
naturally deferred to the older conductor, 
since the orchestra was formed especially 
to bring him out of retirement in Ital 
seven years ago. Thus Stokowski and Tos. 
canini ended two years during which 
they split the winter-season podium. 

Under the new arrangement, Toscanini 
will conduct sixteen weekly concerts next 
season instead of the twelve he did last 
year. The eight other winter concerts will 
be handled by Eugene Ormandy (of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, now in Australia 
for the OWI) and probably the English- 
man Malcolm Sargent, both conservatives 
and hence more to the maestro’s liking. 
As for Stokowski, he is slated to conduct 
the newly formed New York City Sym- 
phony. 


Vengeance 


Beniamino Gigli, ex-Metropolitan ten- 
or, had a come-uppance last week. In 
Rome the 54-year-old singer’s villa was 
sacked in his absence by Italians enraged 
over his alleged cooperation with the’ 
Nazis. Gigli, last heard in the United 
States in 1938-39, on his return to Italy 
denounced the Metropolitan for “deca- 
dence” and the United States for unem- 
from “Jews who 
control the working unions.” 


International 


Stokie’s style lost him the NBC at Maestro Toscanini’s insistence 





Last stand for Toumanova and Peck 


MOVIES 


Unknowns in Glory 


RKO-Radio’s “Days of Glory” repre- 
sents a noble experiment in its field. Here 
is a Class-A production which is cast, 
from co-stars to bit players, with screen 
unknowns. 

Unfortunately, writer-producer Casey 
Robinson’s screen play isn’t adequate to 





either the chancy innovation or the theme . 


at hand. It tries to catch the fighting 
spirit of Russia’s guerrillas—in particular 
the heroism of a little group of men, 
women, and children holed up in the 
ruins of a monastery behind the Nazi 
lines. Despite the fact that this nest of 
simple folk is finally wiped out in a de- 
laying action that helps save Moscow, 
“Days of Glory” runs to discussion rather 
than destruction. The action, while excit- 
ing enough in spots, is always more West 
Coast, U.S., than Western Front, U.S.S.R. 
This illusion is created in part by the time 
taken out for a rarefied romance between 
the partisan chief (Gregory Peck) and 
a Muscovite ballerina (Tamara Toum- 
anova) who straggles into camp. 

The director, Jacques Tourneur, has 
considerably more success with the as- 
sorted characterizations that give the film 
a tentative foothold on reality. Peck has 
both the Broadway acting experience and 
the lean and handsome look that spell in- 
evitable stardom. The Russian-born bal- 
lerina Toumanova is no better an actress 
than she should be the first time out, but 
she is arrestingly p enic when the 
cameraman puts his mind to the job. 


Europe’s Coming Attractions 


One of the least-publicized D-Day 
weapons was Rsarvad 4 in tight, heavy 


‘tin cans, ready to follow on the heels. 


of the invaders. Their objective: Propa- 
ganda in liberated countries with films 
that provide both entertainment and a 





The Tractor that Brushes off a Jungle! 


WHEN THE Marines LAND...so 
do the Seabees armed with tractor 
bulldozers, their favorite combat 
weapon. To clear beach-heads for 
attack troops. To carve air-strips 
out of jungles. To lay roads over 
mountains. To drain swamps and 
build bridges. Yes, sometimes even 
to fight! 


Like that time during a South 
Pacific landing... when strong Jap 
machine-gun fire held back every- 
thing except one man with a bull- 
dozer, who charged in and with one 
sweep of the blade, cleaned out the 
nest and buried a dozen Japs. 


Of such stuff are Seabees and their 
bulldozers made. And, like the men 
who man them, these blade-wielding 
tractors are built to “‘takeit,” where 
the going is tough. © 

“Takeit” they do, too, when they 
crack into rocks, butt into trees, 


bite into dirt, dive under water 
into mud and sand...or head into 
enemy fire. 


Helping them stand up under the 
punishing shocks of load and im- 
pact are the husky, smooth rolling 
Hyatt bearings into which we build 
great stamina and capacity while 
holding them true to required pre- 
cision tolerances. 

Hyatts are liberally used,to protect 
the vital operating parts of these 
ponderous machines of modern war. 
Tomorrow, these same high quality 
bearings will help you build better 
machines and hold competitive ad- 
vantages in the post-war markets. 


HYATT BEARINGS 


DIVISION OF 


GENERAL MOTORS 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION- GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION - HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 





FROM COAST TO COAS} 


MARYLAND'S 
AMBASSADOR 
OF GOOD CHEER 


NAIONAL 


BEER 


PALE, DRY, BRILLIANT 


THE NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD 








“wmaxe wt SEVEN 
AND YOU CAN HAVE MY ZIPPO” 


A ZIPPO Windproof LIGHTER never lets you 
down when needed most. It’s better than gold for 
~ barter—as many 
will testify. Sold, today, 
only at overseas PX and 
ship’s stores afloat. 
Your dealer has 
ZIPPO Flints 
and F luid. 


ZIPPO MFG. CO. 
Dept. N, Bradford, Pa. 





ZIPP EN oe Guter 





700 LATES 


When trouble occurs it’s too late to order needed 
equipment. General Detropit’s 48-page Buyers’ 
Encyclopedia covers fire fighting, plant protection, 
safety, industrial maintenance. 500 different ‘‘hard- 
to-get’”” items—boots to barrel trucks, sirens to 
safety supplies. No obligation. Write General 
Detroit Corp., Dept. 2-A, 2270 E. Jefferson, Detroit 7. 
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favorable picture of the democratic way 
of life. To show them, the Psychologi- 
cal Warfare Branch of the Supreme 
Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Force 
was set to send mobile film units that 
would either commandeer theaters on the 
Continent or use their own projection 
equipment. 

Britain has been working on the post- 
invasion movies for eighteen months, but 
most of the films were gathered by the 
motion-picture bureau of our own Office 
of War Information. On D Day the OWI 
Overseas movie unit, headed by Robert 
Riskin, was ready with 40 features and 
shorts—the documentaries with sound 
tracks tuned for scores of languages, the 
features supplemented with superim- 
posed titles in fourteen tongues. The fea- 
ture films, donated by major Hollywood 
studios, purvey Americana and escapist 
entertainment through such media as 
Wee Smith, A: erican,” “Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois,” “Sergeant York,” “Watch on the 
Rhine,” the Fred Astaire-Rita Hayworth 
“You Were Never Lovelier,” and Deanna 
Durbin’s “It Started With Eve.” Definite- 
ly omitted will be fictional films on the 
European underground: Escaped guer- 
rillas have found these so remote from 
reality that they would do more harm 
than good. 

In addition to such OWI-produced 
shorts as “Pipe Line,” “The Town,” and 
“Arturo Toscanini’—all designed to docu- 
ment democracy—the program includes 
a film magazine that dramatizes the 
march of history since the United States 
entered the war, a joint British-Ameri- 
can-Allied newsreel called “Free World,” 
and a weekly edition of “United News- 
reel,” which covers world news and is 
distributed in all liberated areas. By way 
of hinting at our military prowess, the 
Army has turned over to the OWI such 
impressive documentaries as “Memphis 
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Belle” and “With the Marines at Ta- 
rawa. 

The British contribution is geared 
along practically the same lines. And 
while our Ally hasn’t Hollywood's bulg- 
ing bins to fall back on, its movie makers 
are past masters in the documentary 
field. In addition to such propaganda- 
cum-entertainment films as Noel Cow. 
rd’s “In Which We Serve,” the English 
have put Alfred Hitchcock, dean ot 
melodrama, to work on a history of the 
war since Dunkerque. 


Tough Touhy 


Marking time (298 years all told) in 
Statesville Prison at Joliet, Ill., Roger 
Touhy last summer unavailingly called 
on the law to prevent the release of 
“Roger Touhy, Gangster,” on the grounds 
that the Twentieth Century-Fox film de- 
famed his character. This despite the fact 
that Preston Foster—better-known for his 
screen portrayals of detectives, Irish pa- 
triots, and similar engaging types—was 
cast as the ex-mobster and kidnapper. 

For the record, Foster gives a reason- 
ably tough impersonation of Touhy, and 
the film is an honest attempt to view the 
Chicago underworld of the 1930s with 
a documentary detachment that under- 
plays excitement in favor of the sorry 
record. Director Robert Florey’s melo- 
dramatic highlights include the kidnap- 
ping that sent Touhy and his mob to jail; 
the prison break of 1942; and the method- 
ical, relentless roundup by the Federal 
agents who take over the chase because, 
when the Touhy boys left Joliet in a 
hurry, they ignored the formality of giv- 
ing their local draft board a forwarding 
address. All this melodrama needs to rank 
with the better gangster films of the past 
is a little light on how the terrible Touhy 
got that way in the first place. 


Terrible Touhy: The gangster (Foster) and henchman (Victor McLaglen) size up 4 
romancing victim (William Post Jr.) and girl friend (Trudy Marshall) 








—for the 5th War Loan drive during June 


and July. The need for the 5th War Loan 


is immediate, crucial. For impending 


events may make the 5th the supreme 


financial effort of the war. 


The U. S. Treasury has set the overall goal 
at $16,000,000,000 — $6,000,000,000 
from individuals alone. This is the big- 
gest sum ever asked of the American 
people—and it must be raised. 


That's why the U. S. Treasury asks Man- 
agement and Labor to sit down together 
and organize—NOW! 

For organization—good organization— 
has been responsible for the excellent 
showing of the payroll market. And its 
most important single superiority has 
been personal solicitation—desk to desk, 





ccount 
payrotljane and } y 


LABOR 


bench to bench, machine to machine 
personal solicitation. 71% of all persons 
on payroll deductions were solicited for 


' the 4th War Loan. 


Now, to personal solicitation, add the 
sales incentive of a definitely established 
plant quota. Build your campaign around 
a quota plan. Set up departmental goals. 
Stress percentage of participation fig- 
ures. Stimulate group enthusiasm. | 

In planning your quota campaign, work 
in close cooperation with the Chairman 
of your War Finance Committee. Every- 
thing is set to make the 5th War Loan 
drive a huge success—with your helpl 


(Note: You’ve read this message. If it 
doesn’t apply to you please see that it 
reaches the one person who can put it 
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“Joe...are 


those packages 


waterproof?..”” 


| 
““Yes...we started using 
NO-OX-IDized Wrappers 


before the war!” 


Many manufacturers became ac- 
quainted with NO-OX-ID products 
during World War One. Parts and 
equipment were protected in long time 
storage after the war. NO-OX-ID 
technical staff solved many tough 
problems. Naturally “the old original 
rust preventive” became an accepted 
leader in military service in the pres- 
ent war for the protection of vital 
replacement parts shipped overseas. 


If you have a rust prevention prob- 
lem of any kind involving shipments 
overseas on the ground or in the air, 
maintenance of steel structures or 
protection of products or equipment 
for long time storage, by all means get 
in touch with us. 


Dearborn Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID | 
Division, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 


“THE LEADER FOR 25 YEARS” 


NO Ox 


rust preventive 


0-OXID IZ. 
\PACKAGING. 
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An Invasion at Home 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Feebly competing for attention 
with the tremendous news of the in- 
vasion was the account of a Supreme 
Court decision which, in peacetime, 
would claim first place. This decision, 
handed down June 5, involved an 
invasion of the right of the states to 
regulate insurance. It affects every 
American who is protected by any 
kind of insurance. 

In 1869, in the famous case of Paul 
vs. Virginia, the Supreme Court de- 
clared that the insurance business was 
not interstate commerce. Hence, it 
was subject to regulation by state law, 
not by Congress. A long train of deci- 
sions since has reinforced that posi- 
tion. Meanwhile, the states have 
slowly and effectively built up an 
enormous number of laws and regula- 
tions to protect holders of insurance 
policies. All this state machinery is 
endangered by the new Supreme 
Court decision. 

The facts of the particular case are 
of small importance compared with 
the Constitutional issue involved. They 
concern the Federal indictment in At- 
lanta, two years ago, of some 200 fire- 
insurance companies and individuals 
for a violation of the Sherman Act. 
The violation charged was an agree- 
ment on rates which, the defendants 
claimed, was directed by the insurance 
officials of the state governments. 
Such agreements under state direc- 
tion are common and essential to the 
orderly conduct of the business. 

The nature of the arguments as well 
as the circumstances in the case make 
it clear that certain New Deal law- 
yers, who tried futilely five years ago 
to make a case for Federal regulation 
in the TNEC investigation and who 
had no chance to get such regulation 
through Congress, decided to accom- 
plish their purpose through the De- 
partment of Justice and the Supreme 
Court. 

The majority decision was written 
by Justice Black; the dissent, by Jus- 
tice Stone. Justices Douglas, Murphy 
and Rutledge agreed with Black. Jus- 
tices Frankfurter and Jackson agreed 
with Stone. Justices Roberts and Reed 
took no part in the case. It might be 
remarked that the justices with the 
most extensive legal experience in pri- 
vate practice are Roberts, Reed, Stone 
and Jackson—all of whom either dis- 
sented or declined to participate in 
the case. 


The precedents of 75 years were 
thus overturned by a minority of the 
court—by judges whose experience in 
the practice of law before their ap- 
pointment to the nation’s highest court 
was exceedingly brief. 


This case strongly illustrates how 
the court can step, outside the law, 
into matters of public policy. In 
Black’s opinion, he indicates that the 
states are not “fully capable of gov- 
erning” insurance. In what way can 
a judge of the court, on the basis 
of a single case, thus pass judgment 
on the effectiveness of the insurance 
laws and departments of 48 states? 
In the TNEC investigation, New 
Dealers tried, and utterly failed, for. 
more than a year to prove that life 
insurance was not adequately regu- 
lated. The vast preponderance of evi- 
dence is that the states have fully 
protected policyholders. Millions of 
policyholders know that. Justice 
Black’s statement is not an expres- 
sion of law; it is an attempt to im- 
pose his own private and unsupported 
view of fact. This is not the exercise 





of judicial power; it is legislation by 
the judicial branch. 

This decision breaks not only the 
75-year insurance. precedent, but a 
vastly more important one, which 
goes back 155 years to the foundation 
of the republic. In all that time, no de- 
cision prior to this one has ever been 
made by a minority of the court on a 
Constitutional issue involving _ the 
overruling of a previous decision. 
During his tenure Chief Justice Mar- 
shall repeatedly refused to take up 
Constitutional cases in the absence of 
a full court. 


The remedy for the new Supreme 
Court decision lies with Congress. A 
bill sponsored by Senator Bailey is be- 
fore it which declares that insurance 
is a matter for state regulation, that 
there is no need for the “displacement | 
or encumbrance” of the state laws by | 
a Federal bureau or otherwise, that | 
insurance is not interstate commerce 
and, so, as a result, is not subject to 
the Federal antitrust laws. This bill 
would reverse the decision. It should 
be passed. . 

In the old days, the court protected 
the states from Congress. Now, ap 
parently, Congress must protect the 
states against the court. 
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AMERICAN 
WHISKEY 


BUY M 
ORE WAR BONDS AND HOLD ‘EM! 
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The man who didn't know |E 
how to keep a crease 
in a cloudburst — 
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sa ’ He’ll be remembered only in museums some day 

L “el ao ... the man whose clothes lose their press every m 

a time he gets caught in a shower. i 

aH ae Right now, Monsanto Chemistry is conducting ts 

a successful field tests that demonstrate a surprising 2. 

os degree of crush resistance in worsted garments ‘ 


after a new chemical treatment. These tests indi- 
cate that you may some day have clothing that 
will retain a press at least twice as long as at 
. present ...a press that remains even if caught 
in a cloudburst. 











After victory, count this among the new things to 
look forward to in the field of textiles ... which 
is just one of the many fields where Monsanto 
Chemistry will help to make possible new improve- 
ments in comfort, conveni- 
ence and living standards in 
that better day ahead. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
ONSANTO epg 
Sr. Louis 4 


BUY WAR BONDS... CHEMICALS “ PLASTICS 


TO WIN THE WAR 
AND ENJOY THE PEACE 
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